








TRANSATLANTIC TRIFLES. 
By SIR JULIAN GOLDSMID, BART., M.P. 


fa} RAVELLING in North America presents many novelties. In hotels 
the system with regard to board is like the continental one in a 
pension. You usually pay four or five dollars a day for room and 
food, but in some places you are asked on arriving whether you 
wish to be accommodated on the American or European plan. If 
you choose the latter, you go to a separate restaurant in the hotel 
AS G's and pay for your food at the time. The food ex pension means three 
; substantial meals a day. It is rare to see an American take wine or 
beer at his dinner or supper. He drinks water only, or tea or coffee. In the prohibition 
States even a stranger cannot get any spirit to drink at a meal, and at Milwaukee, 
celebrated for its breweries, when we asked at the station hotel for a glass of beer, 
the young lady attendant replied ‘‘ No wine, beer, or spirits sold here.” 

Black men discharge a variety of domestic duties. They are not, however, always 
the most civil of servants, and stick to their own ideas in an uncompromising manner. 
On one occasion at Toronto the waiter serving at our table had gone to fetch some- 
thing, so I said to a man standing close by and attending to nobody, ‘‘ Will you please 
get the lady some milk?” To which he replied sharply and summarily, ‘‘ Haven't 
you got a waiter at your table ?” I answered humbly that I thought as he was doing 
nothing he might be willing to supplement the other waiter’s duties in his absence, but 
by way of reply and as if to close the conversation he turned his back on me. 

In California the Chinese do most of the household work. Some are cooks, some 
housemaids, while others are employed in more menial offices ; but whatever may be 
their work they generally do it well, and all are of a saving habit and intensely clannish. 

The Chinese quarter! at San Francisco is most interesting. According to custom 
we visited it under the care of an experienced guide acquainted with the district and the 
people. After passing along a number of narrow, stinking, underground passages, 
through which it would be difficult to escape in case of fire, we found ourselves on the 
stage of a Chinese theatre. The pit was crammed with a standing audience, and 
the gallery, reserved for women, full to overcrowding. The principal actor was 
performing the part of a lady in a highly decorated costume with his face elegantly 
painted. He received 5,501 dollars for a season of eight months, the odd amount 
being fixed as it is not considered lucky to receive an even sum in payment of services 
of this kind. His good things he said in a falsetto voice, indulging in a considerable 
amount of gesture, and he was an obvious favourite with the audience. 

We next went to a restaurant built in three floors with varying entertainment for 
the different classes of visitors, who paid accordingly. On the upper floor was as- 
sembled 4 large party of men and women, engaged in various amusements. Some 
of the latter were playing musical instruments, others were occupied with a round 
game, while others again were having a private chat in the corner, sitting on round 


1 It is not known exactly how many Chinese there are in San Francisco, but I believe the number exceeds 
thirty thousand. 
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stools. Two or three men were smoking opium, and others were looking on doing 
nothing. On a large round table in the centre of the upper room were the remains 
of a feast in all sorts of little Chinese dishes, and the chairs and tables and the 
decorations and screens between the rooms were of a kind similar to those we see 
in the picture books of Chinese houses. 

After visiting a Joss house and several shops, we wound up our evening’s walk with 
an examination of some of the tenement houses. A room ten or twelve feet high 
would in most cases be found to have a sort of half way tier divided by perpendicular 
partitions, so that practically in each room there were two floors, something like the 
two berths in the cabin of aship, one over the other. On each side of the floor, which 
perhaps was four feet square or something of that kind, lived a couple of Chinese. 
We found the inmates lying down in strange attitudes, some smoking, some sleeping 
and some working. I was told that even for such accommodation the price charged 
is very high. 

The Chinese work to a great extent in gangs, and each gang is under the control of 
a head man. A gentleman who was considered one of the opponents of Chinese 
immigration undertook a contract involving much heavy earthwork somewhere out in 
the country, and for six weeks or two months he employed white labour. He had great 
difficulty with his men, and found that the work did not progress as fast as the contract 
stipulated. Moreover, all kinds of impediments were put in his way, and he had practi- 
cally to make separate contracts with each workman. At last the works came toa 
standstill altogether. A friend advised him to give up employing white labour and to 
arrange with the head of a Chinese gang. He took his friend’s advice, and made an 
arrangement with a head man involving the employment of over a thousand hands. 
He had only one contract to make, one price to fix for labour, and one man to pay. 
He had not to trouble himself as to sickness or illness amongst the workmen or to find 
substitutes for them ; all was provided for in the contract, which was successfully com- 
pleted well within the time fixed in his agreement, so that he was able to make a con- 
siderable profit, whereas he had feared a heavy loss. This case shows the control which 
a head Chinaman has over the men under him, and the system upon which they work 
—but of course what Chinamen live upon would hardly be enough for a white man to 
starve upon. I was informed at one of the banks which does much business with the 
Chinese that their credit is excellent, and that when once a Chinaman had signed a 
bond, any money due was sure to be paid. 

In some parts, and especially in the West, Indians are employed and do fair work ; 
while for the hop picking in Washington territory they are found to serve extremely 
well. Many of the natives paddle down in their canoes, hollowed out from a single 
tree, all the way from British Columbia to get their share of this season, and in going 
up by steamer from Tacoma to Victoria one sees many of them returning up the sound. 
The Indians vary very much in their willingness to work, and their willingness depends 
on the tribe to which they belong. 

In all parts of the United States, and in Canada, the rapidity with which towns are 
laid out and increase in population is very striking. For instance, Tacoma now 
contains a population of about 30,000 people, whereas eight years ago its site 
was primeval forest. It has become the terminus of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
The company have their shops there, and a big trade has already sprung up. It is 
somewhat remarkable however to notice a large building which serves as a warehouse 
or factory next to a plot of land with the stumps of big trees still sticking out. Most 
new towns are laid out for a much larger population than they at present contain. 
The streets are placed at right angles, and are often only half built upon. Even at such 
a place as Winnipeg, which contains more than 25,000 inhabitants, vou see great un- 
occupied spaces in the middle of the town. The houses are usually built at first of wood ; 
in which condition they are called frame houses, and remain until a fire breaks out 
and destroys the whole town, when they are rebuilt in brick or stone. At Seattle on 
Puget Sound, which is becoming a place of considerable importance, we found that 
half the town had been burnt some three months before, including the entire business 
quarter, the hotels, and nearly every store of importance. But with great rapidity they 
were rebuilding the whole place in a substantial manner. So great had been the 
demand for bricklayers, especially during the first month after the fire, that they had 
been able to obtain as much as six dollars a day, but when we were there the rate had 
fallen to about four dollars. The rate of wages is more or less regulated by the 
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accessibility of the place. Thus in Yellowstone Park, at the Grand Canyon, where the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company is building a large hotel, the carpenters come all 
the way from Minneapolis and St. Paul. They are lodged, fed, and paid about five 
dollars a day ; so that a man who came with a fair stock of clothes could in the six 
summer months practically save the whole of his wages. 

The new towns are usually remarkable for their ugliness. The Americans apparently 
seem to consider it unnecessary to pay any attention to the esthetic. They are satisfied 
with the useful. Washington, however, is a conspicuous exception to this observation. 
In places like Chicago, which have grown to enormous size with great rapidity and 
where land is now of high value, they are erecting perhaps the loftiest and ugliest build- 
ings in the world. There is a new block called the Auditorium, sixteen stories high, 
built with enormous blocks of rough hewn stone. It contains a great public hall, a 
big hotel, several lifts, or elevators, as they are called, and a variety of shops, but as 
it is opposite one of the principal lines of railway the rooms in it will be as noisy 
as we found those in the Richelieu a few steps lower down. Just opposite the great 
central post office is a building of fifteen stories standing on a very narrow piece of 
land, in which the object has evidently been to use every inch of space at the least cost 
to the builder. 

Every town of any size in America is usually supplied with water and electric light 
and all the other requisites of civilization, including street tramways, before the autho- 
rities consider it necessary to pay attention to the paving, which is generally execrable. 
Broadway in New York is a remarkable example in that respect. In most cities 
provision has been made, by the establishment of public gardens and parks, for the 
proper lung space which is so desirable everywhere. At Boston the public garden is 
beautifully kept, and has fine flower beds and a considerable piece of water. At San 
Francisco there is an immense park with carpet bedding, and good grass, which is 
uncommon in many American towns. There are also fine trees and shrubs, and in 
the middle of the park is a large conservatory containing a great variety of valuable 
plants. At the further end stands the celebrated Cliff House, and from the terrace the 
sea-lions or seals may be seen disporting themselves on the big rocks standing out in 
the sea below. 

The system of advertisement both in town and country is largely developed. Some- 
times five or six miles from an important town, as you go in by rail, you see gigantic 
announcements painted on the stones, not of Streeter’s eighteen carat gold, but of 
“*Streeter’s feet-form shoes,” or of some particular cordial, or of Edwards's ‘‘ giant 
clothing store,” or other similar valuable information. The best announcement of any 
kind which I discovered in my tour was that opposite the principal hotel at Quebec, 
where in big letters I saw ‘‘ Williams, Capillary and Tonsorial Artist.” 

The chief characteristic of America both in town and country is the rapid growth 
and the great size of everything, and the enormous push of the inhabitants. Every 
man can make his way if he is ready to do hard work, but the loafer or the idler 
is not appreciated anywhere. If a man goes to America and applies himself to work 
which he does not understand he will find it difficult to get on, as there are plenty of 
people ready to push him out of the way ; but let a man go to work which he does 
understand, and in which he is prepared to give a fair day’s labour for a fair day’s pay, 
and there is no reason why he should not do very well. 

There is obviously a great difference in different classes of colonists. Thus I find 
on farm land of the West, or of the Manitoba district of Canada, there are men who 
have begun with nothing, and have in the course of eight or ten years made for them- 
selves a good home and put by a pretty store. But then they knew what they were 
about when they began it. Moreover, especially in Northern Canada, they must be 
prepared for the climate, which is severe during the long winter. In America men 
accommodate themselves better than Englishmen do at home to the varied difficulties 
of life. For instance, on the Chicago and Milwaukee line I had a couple of hours’ 
conversation with the brakesman on our car. I found he was a man of considerable 
education ; the son of a doctor who had been in good practice. He had inherited a 
fair competence, which he had lost owing to various causes. He had immediately 
applied for and obtained the position in which I found him, and which he had occupied 
for more than two years. 

To go to another subject—the American habit of interviewing. Whenever a 
Stranger of the smallest claim to a public position arrives at a place he is inter- 
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viewed. I had the pleasure of being interviewed several times. If I met with a 
good reporter, he gave a fair résumé of our conversation, whereas in other cases 
he accommodated my observations to the particular views of the paper he repre- 
sented, or to the particular ideas of the town in which he lived. In one case I was 
asked about the strike of the dock labourers, and when my observations were published 
I found to my surprise that the reporter had thought it right to write about the dock- 
yards, which made all that I said utter nonsense. In another case the reporter was 
good enough to call upon me two or three times, and on each occasion I happened to 
be out. He grew tired of his efforts, and published a paragraph without seeing me. It 
began in this way, ‘‘ At last we have got a live English Lord. Sir Julian Goldsmid has 
arrived in our city,” I was sorry for him, as his hopes in this respect were not realized. 
In one city my interviewer was a young Englishman who was fond of a roving life and 
had come there for a few months during which he had found an occupation on the 
principal paper of the place. In another I hit upon a man of unusual ability, and he 
gave me more information than I gave him. On the whole I found the newspaper 
representatives an intelligent and most polite set of men. 

The use of Americanisms, or expressions peculiar to America, is not so remarkable 
as we imagine. There are naturally some words which are used in a sense different 
from ours, but it does not follow from that that they are in any way incorrect. Thus 
a Scotchman says the weather is soft, whilst the American says the stock market is 
soft. We go to the railway station and get into the railway carriage. The Yankee 
goes to the depot and gets into the car. We order our carriage or our trap, as the 
case may be. The American sends for his waggon, which in the case of one friend | 
found was his phaeton. Here it is clear that it is only a different development of 
the language, and no incorrect use of our terms. If we thought otherwise we should 
not deserve the epithet ‘‘ bright,” which in America is always intended to mean intel- 
lectually bright. For example, I was told by one gentleman who had special knowledge 
on the subject, that he considered in the case of the Chamberlain fishery treaty, which 
was rejected by the Senate, that Chamberlain and Tupper were ‘‘very bright men, 
in fact brighter than the American negotiators.” Again the constant use of the 
word ‘‘ fix” strikes one at first, but one soon gets accustomed to it; and after all the 
expression is very practical and sensible. And so is ‘‘I guess,” which above all others 
is a favourite with American ladies, as is with the men the use of the term an “‘ elegant 
man,” which does not mean elegant in our sense, but a man of fine intellect and 
disposition. 

I had the opportunity of dining out in America more than once. When I arrived 
at the house of my host I was given by the servant a little envelope with a card inside 
with the name of the lady I was to take down to dinner written upon it: a practice 
which at large English dinner parties it might be well to adopt. 

The country in America in some respects suffers in comparison with country in 
England. One sees no fine old houses or pretty parks, and except in out-of-the-way 
parts of the world like Yellowstone Park, or the Canadian National Park at Banff, there 
are no animals. 

All through America and Canada, one is struck with the enormous waste of fine 
timber. Large numbers of fine trees may be seen lying by the road side and in the 
woods, rotting away, and amongst them hundreds of saplings begin to thrust up their 
light coloured heads. All ground too is cleared by burning the forest, and trees of 
great height and value are disposed of in this way. Of course before land can be 
cultivated it must be cleared, and it is owing in many cases to there being no market 
near, no means of conveyance, and no road, that the only way of getting rid of the 
timber is to burn it. At the same time the new timber which grows up is not of the 
same value as that destroyed. In the West some trees are still to be found four 
hundred feet in height, although there has been an enormous consumption of those 
great red wood giants so characteristic of that country. I was told a good story 
with regard to one of these big trees. A man was describing their size and what 
could be done with them, and he said he built himself a good sized house containing 
several rooms and had some capital furniture made for every room. It was only 
necessary for him to cut down one tree. That was sufficient for him to build the house 
with and have the furniture made. But whether this story is founded on actual ex- 
perience or not, it is true that one can have no idea of the magnificence of these great 
forest trees until one has seen them. 
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Then again we go long distances in Scotland and even in Switzerland to see falls 
far inferior to the Rhine, at which we stand gazing in wonder. But a visit to the falls 
of Montmorency, near Quebec, or the two falls at the Grand Canyon in the Yellow- 
stone river, or the greatest of all, Niagara, makes one see what a difference there is 
in these wonders of nature. The Lachine rapids and other rapids in various American 
rivers also afford a novel sensation to the traveller. In fact I should say that the 
beauty which we so often find in cities on the Continent must be looked for in nature 
across the Atlantic. Inthe great Geyser region of the Yellowstone Park you have 
another variety. There are four great geyser areas in the Yellowstone which owe 
their origin to volcanic action. Geysers throw up water at intervals, varying from a 
quarter of an hour, half an hour, or an hour, to days, weeks, months, or years. The 
greatest height to which the water is thrown is about two hundred and fifty feet, 
but many geysers only eject their contents to the height of twenty, thirty, fifty or a 
hundred feet. One sees also numbers of holes wherein the water boils, and which 
emit great quantities of steam, but there is no change of level. The soil around is 
coloured according to the minerals which act upon the water in each particular spot, 
and one finds opal lakes, blood rivers, tiger holes and emerald waters. In most cases 
the water is boiling, and in what are called ‘‘ the devil’s paint pots ” there is a curious 
phenomenon. In one of these I saw the water was quiescent and not particularly 
‘ opaque in a large hole about a foot from the surface of the ground. It then gradually 
became disturbed and rose thickening and began to steam. Then it became very 
turbid, some of it was thrown up above the surface, and the whole contents of the 
aperture seemed ina state of boiling excitement. This lasted a couple of minutes, 
and then gradually diminished in movement, the water lowered, and everything became 
quiescent again, and the water returned to its previous colour and level. The 
phenomenon took place at intervals of about a quarter of an hour. Again there 
are great blow holes where steam is discharged with the force of a powerful engine 
and the earth trembles under one’s feet. Geysers change in their habits. Some 
gradually die out and new ones are developed. In the great National Park at Banff 
there are two basins of natural sulphur baths, one in a sort of deep cavern and the 
other in the open air, which are very largely used in rheumatic cases. There is a story 
that a crutch is shown with a label attached to it on which is written ‘‘I came here 
upon this; I have gone home without it,” and signed by some individual. But we did 
not find that that was convincing proof of the virtue of the water. 

Of all places perhaps the most striking is Salt Lake City, where by the industry 
and perseverance of a small number of pioneers, a prosperous settlement has been 
established, which is now becoming a place of great importance. The whole of this 
area has been irrigated, so that gardens and trees abound. In the city all the broad 
roadways are flanked with trees, and railways are being built by the energy of Mr. J. 
W. Young, one of the sons of the celebrated Brigham Young, which will add greatly 
to the importance of the neighbourhood. Salt Lake is some sixteen miles from Salt 
Lake City, though it looks only four or five miles off. Unfortunately we were not 
there at the bathing time, so that we did not have the advantage of seeing the crowds 
who visit the pretty bathing station which has been established. The produce in 
fruit and vegetables and in corn which can be obtained now from a district formerly 
a barren desert is quite remarkable. 

I heard observations made on one occasion with regard to the large introduction of 
English capital, especially in the form of purchase of breweries, and I thought that 
one of the gentlemen present made a very good remark. He said, ‘‘ 1 am glad English 
capital is coming here. There is so much to be done that if all the rest which is left 
behind were to come after it we should still have plenty of occupation and use for our 
money ;”’ and when one has been across the great continent one sees what a wonderful 
variety of opportunities for profitable investment, if judiciously made, are offered in all 
parts of the country. 

American men are principally devoted to business, and the best amongst them do 
not go into politics. Politics have become a trade, and I am afraid not a trade of the 
highest class. Nor do the men most distinguished for ability and intelligence care for 
politics. In some cases, especially in the local legislatures, a man is returned for one 
of the short parliaments simply that he may enjoy the salary paid to a legislator, and 
at the end of it somebody else is elected in order that he may have his turn. Everybody 
both in Congress and in the State Legislature is paid, and Congressmen and Senators 
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receive the railway mileage allowance in addition, which they are generally able to 
pocket, because on most lines they are allowed to pass free. All one hears with regard 
to politics and political men brings one to the conclusion that it is not desirable here 
to revert to what is admitted to be the ancient system of paying our Members of 
Parliament, especially when we get men of first-rate ability in all classes of society, 
as we do now, willing to devote the best of their energies and their time to the public 
service. Of course I do not mean to say that there are no men of ability in public 
life in America. Men like Mr. Blaine are an absolute contradiction of any such idea, 
but at the same time I consider that they are rather the exception than the rule. But 
be that as it may, the result of a visit to America is, I think, to raise one’s opinion 
both of the country and the people, and to make one see how much has been done, 
and how much can be done by human energy and forethought. 


EXPECTANCY. 
By SOPHY SINGLETON. 


ALL is so still that I could hear the breath 
Ev’n of a bird; the petal of a flower 

Dropping to Earth would rouse me as from Death ; 
The lightest feather falling would have power 
(Unrecognized till this enchanted hour) 

To break some magic spell, above, beneath... 
Whilst, only in mid-air, an insect shower 

Proclaims its little life on this wide heath. 


This is not life, nor death, nor sleep ;—I wait 
For that which cometh not; some voice or token 
From the Divine Unseen. ’Twixt Earth and Heaven 
My spirit hovers expectant. Ah! too late 
’Twill be for wisdom, once my heart. has striven 
In that hard world wherein all spells are broken! 




















ANGELS WITH THE SUDARIUM OF ST. VERONICA. 
(Photographed from the original copper-plate engraving. ) 
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By ALBERT FLEMING. 


Two great names dominate Teutonic art, Diirer and Holbein. Holbein is the perfect 
outcome of the Northern Renaissance, which, as regards him, means practically the 
Reformation. The wreck and ruin of that too desperate upheaval overwhelmed his 
life; and he, tortured with vexed dreams of Death, puts his best strength into por- 
traiture, swings backward and forward aimlessly between England and Bale, and dies 
plague-stricken in London in 1543. 

In Diirer you have a more definite national type: a Teuton always, with stubborn 
Gothic elements ever struggling against the spirit of the Renaissance. Alike in his 
beautiful personality and his art, he expresses the old Northern delight in the grotesque, 
its instant sacrifice of grace to truth, its love of pure craftsmanship, and its quaint 
mingling of austerity and playfulness. 

All the fifty-seven years of his life he lived in one city, Nuremberg—“‘‘ that venerable 
city, my Fatherland.” I know of no life so clearly defined, within its limits, as Direr’s. 
Goethe’s words were fulfilled in him—‘‘ Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen, Resolut zu leben.” 

All his work -is wrought in the clear light of a godly and quiet life, not defiled by 
pride nor soiled by luxury ; a life so beautiful in its serene completeness, that it shines 
down upon us still, through nearly 400 years, with an ever-widening splendour of 
repute. It is best at the outset to see how far Diirer submits to the Renaissance and 
how far he resists it. 

That complicated cycle of movements had three dominant notes— 

ist. The getting back to Nature. Diirer did this in his wiser years. ‘‘ He tried,” 
says Melanchthon, ‘‘to see Nature in her simplest form;” and he did too; though 
crippled by scientific analysis. 
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2nd. Came the eager classic impulse impregnating the older Gothic spirit. Diirer 
came into contact with it in Venice, was bewitched and bewildered with it for a time, 
then flung it aside once and for. ever, and was again a Teuton ; and so best. 

3rd. The spirit of analysis, troubled questioning, and unrest, so that where the 
Gothic mind dreamed piously, the Renaissance thought strenuously, finding at last 
its dreams to be but visions. To this phase Diirer absolutely bent ; he fritters away 
his strength in vain scientific researches, soils his soul with anatomical studies, and 
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HIS OWN PORTRAIT, WITH A BUNCH OF ERINGIUM MARIN-®Z, OR SEA HOLLY. PAINTED IN 1493. 


dabbles in geometry and mensuration. This aspect of the Renaissance he has 
expressed once and for all in his Afeldancolia. 

His life, though it runs generally on level lines, presents one great problem. All 
these four centuries have asked by what strange fate was it ordained that these awful 
problems of Life and Death, the bitter mystery of the M/e/ancolta, and the terrific visions 
of the Apocalypse, should come to this good burgher-soul, bred amidst the bales and 
counting-houses of Nuremberg. Much of his famous Diary is the mere record of a 
huckster, buying and selling and getting gain. When his Angel promises Joachim a son, 
he must needs give him a written guarantee duly signed and delivered. Yet has he not 
realized, as no other man has, the four awful Riders sweeping across the shuddering fields 
of Heaven, and the terrible Angels of Death bound in the great river Euphrates ? 

In 1471, Nuremberg, of all places north of the Alps, was the ideal birthplace for 
an artist. True always to the Emperor, true always to herself, Nuremberg was the 
supreme type of a free town ; governed by her aristocracy, yet democratic enough to 
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hang with instant justice her ruling citizen on his being convicted of dishonesty. She 
was a Venice clothed in homespun. All the trade of the East paused at her gates. 








HIS OWN PORTRAIT. 


(From the Picture in the old Pinacothek, Munich. ) 


Already the city had produced a long list of great men when Diirer came as the coronal 
of all. There was Peter Vischer, the inspired brasier, as he called himself ; Veit Stoss, 
not yet blind, whose carving greets you still in the old city ; Adam Kraft, busy with his 
wonderful aumbrey ; and, above all, a certain Hans Sachs who made boots and verses, 
both excellently. Direr was one of a family of eighteen, and thus with quaint 
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precision does his father register his coming into the world—‘‘ At 6 o’clock on St. 
Prudentius’ day, the Friday in Holy Week, 1471, my housewife bore another son, to 





DURER’S MASTER, MICHAEL WOLGEMUTH, AT THE AGE OF 


EIGHTY-TWO, PAINTED IN 1516. 


what was agreeable to others as well 


as to ourselves, 


whom Anton Koburger was 
godfather and he called him 
Albrecht, after me.” 

Albert in return writes much 


| of his father and mother, paints 
} them often, and honours and 
| loves them greatly: here is a 


beautiful little bit of patristic bio- 


| graphy by Direr’s own hand : 


** My father’s life was passed 
in great struggles and con- 


| tinuous hard work—my dear 


mother bearing so many children 


! he never could become rich, as 


he had nothing but what his 


| hands brought him in. He had 
| thus many troubles, trials, and 
| adverse circumstances. But yet 


from every one who knew him 


| he received praise, because he 
| led an honourable Christian life, 


and was patient, giving all men 
consideration, and thanking 
God. For himself he had little 
need of company and worldly 
pleasure. He took good care 
of his children, bringing us up 
in the fear of God, teaching us 
so that we might become good 
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(Photographed from the original copper-plate engraving. ) 


neighbours. And every day he talked to us of these things, the love of God and the 


conduct of life. 


” 


Noble talk this, when the silence was once broken at No. 493 Unter den Vesten ; the 
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utterances of this man of ‘‘ little speech” being, one may fancy, generally of a good 
and noticeable quality. 


We have two portraits of his father in England, one at Sion House and the other 
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THE FOUR RIDERS. 


(Reduced from a wood-cut in the Apocalypse set.) 


at the British Museum. Both show a true burgher face, softefed with the peace of 
old age. But Albert himself had no burgher face. Camerarius thus describes him :— 

‘* Nature gave our Albrecht a form remarkable for proportion and height and well 
suited to the beautiful spirit which it held therein ; he had a graceful hand, brilliant 
eyes, a nose well formed, such as the Greeks call rerpdywvov, the neck a little long, 
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chest full, stomach flat, hips well knit, and legs straight. As to his fingers you would 
have said that you never saw anything more graceful. Such moreover was the charm 
of his language that listeners were always sorry when he had finished speaking.” 




















THE ANGELS OF THE EUPHRATES. 
(Reduced from a wood-cut in the Apocalypse set. 


Diirer painted his own portrait again and again, evidently taking a naive delight 
in his own comelines&. Two of these are given here. The first when he was a young 
man of twenty-two, sedate and angular ; the second done in 1500, in the full glory of 
his manhood, with deep, gracious eyes, curling hair, and tender lips, all of a strange, 
Christ-like type. His art life began (like Verrocchio’s, Leonardo’s, and our own good 
engraver Bewick) in the training of a goldsmith’s workshop— in his case, his father’s. 
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After that he was apprenticed to Wohlgemuth ; from him he learnt the technicalities of 
his art. Thirty years later he painted his old master, the eyes bright and eager still, 
the face mere skin and bone, but good to draw. After his three years were over, 
Diirer went on his Wanderjahr, and was away for four years; no one knows whither 
he journeyed ; he himself chronicles his wanderings in four bare lines. Perhaps he 
went to Venice, certainly to Colmar, where the works of that terrible Schongauer 
(then just dead) impressed him. 

Directly he returned home a certain wealthy burgher, one Hans Frey, treated with 
the elder Diirer, in the usual commercial fashion, for his son, and in a few weeks Albert 





REDUCED FROM TITLE-PAGE TO ‘‘ LIFE OF THE VIRGIN.” 


found himself married to pretty Agnes Frey—he had sold his handsome face for 200 
gulden. Round Agnes a tremendous controversy has raged ; hitherto she and Andrea 
del Sarto’s wife have been ranked together as a couple of shrews, but now both are 
rehabilitated. The charge against Agnes Diirer rests mainly on a memorable letter 
written by old Pirkheimer just after Diirer’s death. He says practically that Agnes 
worried Albert into his grave. It is really a splendid piece of invective. Pirkheimer 
admits she was virtuous and pious, but candidly owns he would for his part ‘‘ prefer 
a light woman who behaved in a friendly way, to such a nagging, suspicious, scolding, 
pious woman.” But when he wrote thus he was tortured with gout, and at the best 
of times one sees that he had no special liking for virtuous ladies. 

In 1498 appeared Diirer’s sixteen great woodcuts of the Apocalypse. We give 
two of the most famous of the series, the Four Riders and the Angels of the Euphrates. 
In 1502 the good old father died, and Direr records his death in a passage of 
such wonderful literary beauty that I copy it at length. He had already stated 
the fact briefly, and refers to what he says about it in ‘‘another book” ; all that 
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‘‘other book” has perished except this one Sibylline leaf chronicling his father’s 
death :— 

‘* So his old wife helped him up, and the night-cap on his head had suddenly become 
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‘*LIFE OF THE VIRGIN ”—THE REPOSE IN EGYPT. 
(Reduced from the original wood-cut.) 


wet with great drops of sweat. Then asked he for something to drink, and she gave 
him Rhine Wine of which he took a very little, and then wished to go to bed again, 
and he thanked her for her aid. And when he got back to bed his last agony began. 
Then the old woman quickly lighted the candle for him and set herself to recite St. 
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Bernard’s Hymn for the dying, but ere she had reached the third verse lo! he had 
departed. God be merciful to him. 
‘* Then the little maid when she saw that he was dying, ran quickly to my chamber 
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THE TAKING OF CHRIST IN THE GARDEN, 
(Reduced from a wood-cut in the ‘‘ great” Passion set. ) 


and waked me. I went down first but there he lay dead, and I felt great sorrow that 
I was not worthy to have been beside him at his end. So dies my father on the night 
before St. Matthew's Eve in the year above named. God give me also so happy an 
end. He left my mother an afflicted widow. He had always praised her to me as a 
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ut 


good and pious woman, wherefore I intend never to forsake her.” What a sense of 
doubled duty lies in that ‘‘ wherefore.” 

So he took her home to housewife Agnes till her end in 1514. One wonders what 
measure of peace there was between the woman who had borne her husband eighteen 
children, and she who had given her husband none. In 1503 Diirer set to work on 
the famous ve oompengete of “the Adam and Eve. This was the outcome of his theories 

» of the Human Pro- 
portions. He had 
a notion that 
‘*the perfection of 
form and beauty 
is contained in the 
sum of all men, 
and that by hunt- 
ing through the 
bodies of many 
beautiful men, he 
might combine 
and recreate the 
ideal loveliness. 
He haunted the 
bathing houses, 
studied the nude, 
drew it over and 
over again, meas- 
ured, calculated, 
and at last evolved 
this Adam and 
£ve. He has not 
found much ideal 
beauty amongst 
the solid burghers 
and their sturdy 
wives, but the 
workmanship is 
beyond all praise, 
and this _ plate 
instantly asserted 
Diirer’s position 
as the greatest liv- 
ing master of the 
graver. In 1505 
comes Diirer’s 
memorable visit 
to Venice. He 











ST. JOHN AND ST. PETER. was weary with ST. MARK AND ST. PAUL. 
(From the picture in the old Pinacothek work and greatly (From the picture in the old Pinacothek 
at Munich. ) desiring change ; in Munich.) 


perhaps as Vasari 

says he had war inhis heart against fraudulent Marcantonio and his forgeries. So 
he borrowed money of Pirkheimer and fared forth on horse-back ‘by way of 
Laibach. He fell ill at Stein and painted a picture on the wall as a fee to the good 
landlord who nursed him, and so at last reaches Venice. Think of it, Venice in 1505! 

Giovanni Bellini very old but magnificent still, his best pupil Carpaccio in his 
prime, Titian and Giorgione young, but already waxing famous. From Venice 
he writes ten letters home to Pirkheimer, vivid eager letters brightened by a kind of 
lumbering humour. At first he finds many good fellows amongst the artists at Venice, 
so that it ‘* holds one’s heart up ;” but after a time jealousies arise, and they find 
he does not lean enough to the ‘‘antique,” but Bellini, though his eyes are dim 
with ninety years, sees and honours his work. Then they said (and said truly) that 
he was better in engraving than in colour, but this so vexed him that he painted his 
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great picture of the Rose Garlands, and that, he says, silencedthem. He himself says, 
‘*it is good and beautiful in colour,” but posterity has said what the Venetians said. 
The Doge Loredano (whose superb portrait by Bellini hangs in our National Gallery) 
and the Patriarch of Venice visited Diirer’s studio and saw the picture in progress. 
It now rests (a ghost of its old self) in the monastery of Strahow. Diirer resisted the 
influence of Italian art, and Mantegna alone permanently affected him. Mantegna’s 
death prevented their meeting, to 
Albert’s great regret. At Bologna 
the painters gave him a grand féte, 
assuring him they could ‘‘ now 
the more easily die having seen 
their long desired Albert.’ 

One thinks that these stately 
compliments were not unaccept- 
able to Diirer. 

In 1507 he journeys home, he 
forms a school, and pupils and 
apprentices gather round him. 
.Quaint traditions used to run 
about the world (till Dr. Thausing 
strangled them), telling how 
thrifty Agnes had a_ peep-hole 
made in the ceiling of his studio, 
and would rap overhead if she 
found him idling over his work. 
But he never did idle : from 1507 
to 1514 no less than 48 engravings 
and over 100 woodcuts were pro- 
duced by Diirer. ‘‘ Verily,” as 
Cecil said of Raleigh, ‘‘ he could 
toil terribly.”” In 1508 comes the 
painting of the famous Assumption 
of the Virgin. Linked with this 
picture is the no less famous cor- 
respondence between Diirer and 
the man who gave him the com- 
mission—one Jacob Heller, a rich 
merchant of Frankfort. 

Heller begins his share in the 
letter-writing by exhorting Direr 
to be sure ‘‘to paint his picture 
well.” He was to have 130 florins 
for it (about £57 in our present 
money), but soon Diirer found he 
had made a sorry bargain. He 
prepared an infinity of preliminary er m 
studies, and at last writes to WING OF A TRIPTYCH IN THE OLD PINACOTHEK IN MUNICH. 
Heller saying he really ought to 
give him 200 florins. Whereupon (relationship with Diirer becoming strained), the 
good Heller writes off in a fury to father-in-law Frey, and Diirer replies angrily too, 
stating in an aggrieved way that ‘‘ twenty ducats were gone already on ultramarine,’ 
and commands Heller to be patient. This he was for some months, and then he 
stirred Direr up again. To which he replies again, ‘‘ twenty-four florins’ worth 
of paints already expended, and never again will he paint such a picture, no, not for 
400 florins.” 

At last, after many angry letters, the picture gets done ; and Diirer is (as every real 
artist ought to be) g rreatly pleased with the good work init. ‘‘ It will last fresh and 
clean” (he writes to Heller) ‘‘ for 500 years,” but holy water is not to be sprinkled on 
it, nor is Heller to venture to varnish it. Diirer winds up the matter by saying hence- 
forth he will stick to his engravings, else he will become a beggar. Heller must have felt 
he had got a bargain (though he had to give 200 florins), as he sent a gift to Agnes 
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and ¢ringeld to brother Hans. The famous picture was never destined to last 500 years, 
for it was burnt at Munich in 1674. For many years it hung in the Dominican church 
at Frankfort (where Heller and his wife sleep), and brought vast sums to the good 
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FREDERICK THE WISE, DUKE OF SAXONY. 
(Photographed from the original copper-plate engraving. ) 


fathers : when Maximilian carried it off to Munich he left a good dull copy of it by 
Paul Juvenal. Bearing in mind what the Rose Garlands may once have been, and what 
the Adoration of the Trinity still is, the Heller Assumption must have been Direr’s greatest 
achievement in actual painting. His preliminary studies are still extant; all the 
hands heads and drapery, and every pose were drawn again and again. The 
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glorious figure of Christ is superb in form and dignity. Although Diirer had vowed 
to Heller that he would do no more painting, he soon found himself busy upon the 
picture by which, perhaps, he is best known, the Adoration of the Trinity. It was 
ordered by a pious coppersmith of Nuremberg, named Laudauer, as an altar-piece for 
the chapel of an almshouse he had founded. As usual, it was torn from its original 
resting-place, and is now in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. God the Father 
holds forth the image of His crucified Son, and circles of adoring saints and martyrs 
kneel around. The figure of 
St. Agnes with her lamb is per- 7 
haps the most charming female 
figure ever drawn by Diirer. 
The colour is at once brilliant My 
and tender, and the entire pic- 
ture full of a wonderful light. a 
Thausing says Diirer has tried 4f 
in it to give a ‘‘ pictorial equi- i 
valent for the music of the 
spheres,” a well-meant phrase, 
if somewhat obscure. 4 
In 1511 he published his 
twenty illustrations of the life 
of the Virgin. We give the 
dainty title vignette of the 
Virgin on the crescent moon, 
and the profoundly interesting ix 
Repose in Egypt ; this latter de- j ' 
serves careful study. It is \ ——_ 
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summer, and St. Joseph prefers i —s 7 
to work in the open air, and ti Gat ey 
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Son. The foreground is full of 
sprightly little cupids (or some 
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kind of sacred amoretti) who are WILIBALD PIRKHEYMER. 
gathering up St. Joseph’s chips ; (Photographed from the original copper-plate engraving. ) 


one delightful little creature 

has stolen the saint’s hat; and tucked up his little shirt to work the better. St. 
Joseph has brought out a barrel of wine and covered it with a mat to keep 
it cool. 

Amongst the many Marien bilder that Diirer produced one of the finest is the Virgin 
crowned by angels. She is seated in her Aortus inclusus, and for background (where 
Botticelli would have placed a hedge of wild roses) Diirer has drawn with infinite skill a 
fence of hurdles with glimpses of landscape between the pales. Two angels fly to her with 
a crown, and she bends her head sideways with a pretty womanly gesture to receive it. 
No ‘‘smile of Greece” haunts her comely lips, but she is beautiful with a frank, fresh 
sense of motherhood. So too with his angels ; where Angelico paints his ‘‘ birds of God” 
shadowless and smooth gliding through the quiet fields of heaven, Diirer gives vigor- 
ous, well-fed youths, a little encumbered with drapery, and always busy and eager. 
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And now we come to Diirer’s last, and some think his greatest, picture. 


It is the 
four Apostles painted on two panels. 


They hang in the Pinacothek at Munich. 


About 1526, two years before he died, he conceived the idea of once more proving to 
the world his mastery in art, and of dedicating this great achievement to his well- 


HIERONYMUS HOLZSCHUHER. 

(From the picture in the Museum at Berlin.) 
beloved Nuremberg. He had long ago dreamed of the power of art to indicate by 
proportion the natures of men, corresponding to fire, air, water, and earth. So he 
paints St. John to represent the melancholic temperament, St. Peter the phlegmatic 
(surely the type is not well chosen), St. Paul the choleric, and St. Mark the sanguine. 
These superb pictures of heads, hands, and drapery, for they are little else, have been 
mixed up with much entirely useless religious controversy. Art looks above and 
beyond all this, and accepts these stately pictures as Diirer’s last colour legacy to the 
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world. In portraiture we give three examples of his power, in each of which his 
faculty of painting the veritable man that lies behind his form and face is asserted 














CHARLES THE GREAT. 
(Painted in 1510; from the picture in the Municipal Collection, Nuremberg.) 


and displayed. First, that of Frederick the Wise ; secondly, that of Pirkheimer ; and 
thirdly, the greatest of all, that of Holzschuher. Pirkheimer’s is of the deepest 
interest : looking at it one can hardly credit him with the ‘‘ weight of learning” that 
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we know he possessed ; but gazing at the sensual old face one gets the key to many of 
those questionable jokes in the letters from Venice. But the Holzschuher is the greatest 
thing Diirer ever achieved in portraiture. The old man was an important member of 
the Council, keen and masterful. All that one needs to know of the man Diirer has 
seen and fixed for ever. The colour is as fresh and pure as when painted. Whilst 
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THE MELANCOLIA. 
(Photographed from the original copper-plate. ) 


remembering the glorious Adoration of the Trinity, and trying to fancy what the Rose 
Garlands and the Assumption may once have been, still we are compelled to endorse the 
opinion of those Venetian painters who said that Albert was greater at engraving than 
at painting. A dozen men have given us pictures more wonderful than these, but in 
all the wide realm of art no man has arisen who could give us another Mé/ancolia, a 
Knight and Death, or a St. Jerome. The Melancolia is indeed the spirit of the Renais- 
sance : weary she sits, sick at heart with the questions that press upon her, looking 
out with steadfast eyes into the great void. Flung at her feet lie the useless imple- 
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ments of science, her book in her lap closed and clasped, the keys hang unheeded at 
her girdle, the compasses swing idle in her hand, her hour of doubt has come, nothing 
in all the world is sure except the hard mathematical facts (represented by the table of 
figures which make thirty-four add them as you will). In the Anight and Death one 
touches the spring of all that made Teutonic art virile, distinct, and lasting. In 
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THE KNIGHT, DEATH, AND THE DEVIL. 
Reduced from the original copper-plate.) 


studying it one must remember that Diirer was always haunted and possessed by the 
fear of Death. As he knelt beside his dying mother, had he not seen how Death came 
and ‘‘struck her two blows upon the heart”? Like her, indeed, he ‘‘ feared Death 
much, but to come before God he feared not at all.” It was the burden of all the 
years—only the strongest soul rose superiorto it. To Dante, indeed, Death was assai 
dolce, a cosa gentile, and when his Lady leaves this life she becomes ‘‘a citizen of the 
eternal world.”” In the magnificent scheme of his larger work there is no dwelling on 
Death, though Dante feels to the full the weight of sin which must be punished or purged, 
or forgotten in the peace of highest Heaven. Of course there was no going back to 
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the youth of the world, when the sunny-souled Greek loved life intensely, and viewed 
Death from afar and unconcernedly. When Death takes away his loved one he sees 
only the grace and tenderness of it, and so when carving the memorial tablet to the 
maiden Ameinocleia he represents her standing i in untroubled peace, her slave fastening 
her sandal ere she starts on her long journey, her father in the background, ¢ grieved 
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ST. JEROME IN HIS CELL. 
Photographed from the original copper-plate. ) 

that he may not fare forth with her, because, as Pascal says, we must all ‘‘ die alone.” 

But as the centuries rolled on they brought with them other views of Death and 


judgment. Over the world had passed the image of the Ecce Homo, thorn-crowned and 


pallid, a God dying for his people, and with Him came conviction of sin, delight in 
pain, and perpetual mortification of the passions. Death, and after death the judg- 
ment—it was a passing-bell ever ringing in the ears of men, and yet much of the 
noblest work in the world was done under the black shadow of it. Savonarola 
preaches it in passionate eloquence. Orcagna paints it in ghastly realism. Holbein 
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dedicates to it a hundred pathetic or didactic ingenuities ; and Direr fears it—is troubled 
to his very heart’s core. Truly he makes Death terrible always, and very strong, but 
fortitude stronger, and a noble life strongest of all. Mr. Ruskin’s words were true of 
him. ‘* The great painters defeat Death, the vile adorn him and adore,” and in this 
spirit he gave to the world the Anight and Death. The world has read the message a. 
hundred different ways, but there are no two opinions as to the unapproachable skill of 
that unerring hand. 

The same year sees the third great plate given to the world, St Jerome in his Study. 
Taking it altogether, i 4 aid 
this plate, I think, | eee 
ranks first of all his | = 
engravings for delight- | 
fulness and serene 
peace. The Father sits 
busily writing in his 
cell, not by any means 
an ascetic cell, though ad 
the usual skull is there. | 
The saint is getting old, 
and thecareful brethren 
have provided him with = : 
no less than four very ——| 
well-stuffed cushions ; . ne 
the sunlight streams 
through the windows 
of patterned glass, and 
fills the room with a 
delightful diffusedlight. | 
The saint hinself is === y SS = = 
busy translating the =] lame ao =——= 
Bible, working, one Ix AN SS = 
may see, very deliber- it ¥ 
ately and carefully, be- “Se fos yy, 
cause he keeps his ink- ¥ 
stand at his left side. . , 
In the foreground, S % 5 
basking in the sun, one ‘ 4 Z 
eye closed andthe other [=== eect a 
only half open, is the Ih 7 P 4 1526. 
saint’s tame lion, the N IVENTIS-PO'TVIT-DVRERIVS:ORA-PHILIPPI 
very one that so scared i JWENTEM:-NON ‘POT'VIT:-PINGERE:DO CTA! 
the monks in Carpac- | MANVS 
cio’s picture; beside || 
him rests his watch- }| linN 
dog, sleeping the true = = Eo 
dog-sleep, eyes shut 
but ears on the alert. PHILIP MELANCHTHON. 
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St. Jerome always (From the copper-plate engraving. ) 

seems to have been a 

very neat and methodical saint ; his cell is arranged with quite housewifely precision, 
his outdoor shoes lie ready at hand when he shall take his walk in the cloister garden, 
but no plump little partridge peeps into them as in Bellini’s S¢. Jerome in our National 
Gallery. This plate deserves much study for its technical work, everything being ren- 
dered with absolute certainty of touch, all the exquisite detail being possible to Direr 
only, and perhaps to him only at his untroubled best. Supreme dexterity is shown in the 
arrangement of line. Diirer is evidently anxious to prevent the sharp perspective and 
the many straight lines from tiring the eye, so he ingeniously breaks them up with a 
delightful group of curves in the great gourd, its tendril, the Cardinal’s hat, and by 
emphasizing the outline of the saint’s bald head. The plate of the S¢ Audert (who, 
impiously going out hunting on Good Friday, was converted by the apparition of a 
stag bearing a crucifix between its horns) is the fourth of the series. 
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Pleasant indeed is the lovely little copper-plate of S¢. Anthony huddled up on a rock 
studying his breviary, but I am compelled to own that the saint is less interesting than 
the old town of Nuremberg rising behind him. Thus looked Nuremberg in Diirer’s 
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A PAGE FROM THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN’S PRAYER-BOOK WITII BORDERS BY DURER. 


days, and thus very much it looks still, a goodly cluster of roofs and battlements 
with keep and tower both for tocsin and prayer, the whole crowned by the old Feste. 
In 1520 Diirer set off on his tour in the Netherlands; he took his wife with him and 
her maid Susannah. In his diary he carefully records his daily expenses, what he gives 
to his hosts and what they give to him, how many prints he sells ; and above all, the 
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banquets he goes to, and all other the high and stately junketings. He had kept 
fresh the healthy faculty of wonder, and records how they showed him a golden sun 
and a silver moon, and armour and “‘ bed gear” and strange clothes, and ‘‘ never, he 
adds, in all the days of my life, have I seen anything that so rejoiced my heart as these 
things.” He buys all kinds of curious things, and is often swindled, for he ends all by 
saying, ‘‘I am a fool at a bargain.” One wonders if Heller thought so when persistent 
Albert screwed that extra seventy florins out of him. > 

For six years longer lived esr 4 -. 
Diirer, but already sickness had 
begun to break him down. He 
busies himself in glass painting, 
architecture, and literary work ; 
‘‘ writes, says Camerarius, 150 
treatises in all,” writes not only 
treatises but poetry too. It is 
deplorable stuff. Even friendly 
Pirkheimer could not stand it, 
and Spengler after reading it told 
him bluntly to stick to his last. 
Poverty, or what he thought to 
be so, threatened him, so he 
wrote a pathetic letter to the 
Council of Nuremberg and in- 
vested 1,000 florins with them 
at 5 per cent., being then, he 
says, ‘‘ daily growing old, weak, 
and incapable.” Melanchthon 
drifts into his life, and they be- 
come fast friends. ‘‘ Master 
Philip,” as Luther calls him, 
‘‘who did all things so gently,” 
was drawn on copper by Diirer, 
strong work still, though this 
and the portrait of Erasmus prac- 
tically end his artistic career. 
Illness now pressed him close, 
the busy hand and head were 
weary. Onthe 6th of April 1528, 
as spring brightened the rich 
Franconian fields, he laid down 
the burden of the long laborious 
days, and became the guest of 
God. All through life he had 
dreaded Death, but towards its COAT ARMOUR. 
end he grew to welcome his ap- (Reduced from original copper-plate engraving. ) 
proach, and so gentle was his 
departure that his friends knew not that he was gone. They carried him out to the 
quiet cemetery of St. John, along the road lined by Adam Craft’s sad and solemn 
Stations of the Cross. Upon his tomb Pirkheimer wrote the word ‘‘ Emigravit,”- 
truly he had journeyed to an abiding City, whose Builder and Maker is God. 

The great problems that troubled his life were answered once and for all. ‘‘ Eyeless 
Death” gave him the key to all mysteries; he travelled, as he did in his earthly 
Wanderjahr, into unknown countries, but where in God’s good time he ‘‘ shall wake, 
remember, and understand.” 

Often he said and wrote that perfect truth in art was never to be attained in this 
life, yet he served his dear mistress Truth strenuously all his days, dedicating to her 
service the fervour of his youth and the assured skill of his ripened years. Surely 
might he bear upon his tombstone, no less than Cumzan Sibyl upon her tablet, the 
words at once so invincible and so tender, ‘‘ Z’ultimo mie parlar ste verace.” 
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FOR THE CAUSE 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
I. 


MARIS had never seemed to the eye more peaceful than on a certain 
November evening in the year 1589 : and this although many a one 
within its walls resented the fineness of that night as a mockery, 
a scoff at the pain of some and the fury of others. 

The moonlight fell on roofs and towers, on the bare open space 
of the Place de Gréve, and the dark mass of the Louvre, and only 
here and there pierced, by chance, a narrow lane, to gleam on some 
foul secret of the kennel. The Seine lay a silvery loop about the 
Ile de la Cité—a loop cut on this side and that by the black shadows of the Pont au 
Change, and the Petit Pont, and broken again westward by the outline of the New 
Bridge, which was then in building. 

The city itself lay in profound quiet in the depth of the shadow. From time to 
time at one of the gates, or in the lodge of the Chatelet a sentinel challenged or an 
officer spoke. But the bell of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, which had rung through 
hours of the past day was silent. The tumult which had leaped like flame from street 
to street had subsided. Peaceful men breathed again in their houses, and women, if 
they still cowered by the hearth, no longer laid trembling fingers on their ears. Fora 
time the red fury was over: and in the narrow channels, where at noon the mob had 
seethed, scarcely a stray wayfarer could now be found. 

A few however were abroad: and of these some, who chanced to be threading 
the network of streets between the Chatelet and the Louvre, heard behind them the 
footsteps of a man in great haste, and saw pass them a youth, white-faced and 
wearing a sword and a student’s short cloak and cap—apparently a member of the 
University. He for his part looked neither to right nor left: saw not one of them, 
and seemed bent only on getting forward. 

He slackened his pace however near the corner of the Rue de l’Arbre Sec, where it 
shoots out of the Rue de Béthisy, and then turning it with a rush, caught his foot in some 
obstacle, and, plunging forward, would have fallen violently, if he had not come against 
a man, who seemed to be standing still in the shadow of the corner house. 

‘* Hold up!” exclaimed this person, withstanding the shock better than could have 
been expected. ‘* You should have a pretty mistress, young man, if you go to her at 
this pace!” 

The student did not answer—did not seem to hear. He had staggered against 
the wall, and still stood propping himself up by it. His face, pale before, was ghastly 
now, as he glared, apparently horror-struck, at something beyond the speaker. The 
latter, after muttering angrily, ‘*‘ What the plague do you go dashing about the streets 
like a Shrove Tuesday ox for?” turned also and glanced behind him. 

But not at that to which the student’s eyes were directed. The stranger seemed 
constrained to look first and by preference at the long, low casement of a house nearly 
opposite them. This window was on the first floor, and projected somewhat over the 
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roadway. There seemed to be no light in the room; but the moonlight reached it, 
and showed a woman’s head bent on the sill—a girl’s head, if one might judge from 
its wealth of hair. One white wrist gleamed amid this, but her face was hidden on 
her arms. In the whole scene—in the casement open at this inclement time, in the 
girl’s attitude of abandonment, there was something which stirred the nerves. It was 
only after a long look that the stranger averted his eyes, and cast a casual glance at 
a queer, dark object, which a few paces away swung above the street, dimly outlined 
against the sky. It was that which had fascinated his companion. 

‘‘Umph!” he ejaculated in the tone of a man who should say ‘‘Is that all?” And 
he turned to the other again. ‘‘ You seem taken aback, young man!” he said. 
‘* Surely that is no such strange sight in Paris nowadays. What with Leaguers hanging 
Politiques, and Politiques hanging Leaguers, and both burning Huguenots, I thought 
a dead man was no longer a bogey to frighten children with !” 

‘*Hush, sir, in Heaven’s name!” exclaimed the young man, shuddering at his 
words. ‘‘ He was my father!” 

The stranger whistled. ‘‘ He was your father, was he!” he replied more gently. 
‘*] dare swear too that he was an honest man, since the Sixteen have done this. There, 
steady, friend. These are no times for weeping. Be thankful that Le Clerc and his 
crew have spared your home, and your—your sister. That is rare clemency in these 
days, and Heaven only knows how long it may last. You wear a sword? Then shed 
no tears to rustit. Time enough to weep, man, when there is blood to be washed from 
the blade.” 

‘* You speak boldly,” said the youth, checking his emotion somewhat, ‘‘ but had 
they hung your father before his own door——” 

‘*Good man,” said the stranger with a coolness that bordered on the cynical, ‘‘ he 
has been dead these twenty years.” 

‘*Then your mother ?”’ suggested the student with the feeble persistence by which 
weak minds show their consciousness of contact with stronger ones ‘‘ you had then . 

‘* Hung them all as high as Haman!” 

‘* Aye, but suppose there were among them,” objected the youth, in a lower tone, 
while he eyed his companion narrowly, ‘‘ some of the clergy, you understand ? ” 

‘*They had swung—though they had all been Popes of Rome,” was the blunt 
answer. 

The listener shook his head, and drew off a pace. He scanned the stranger 
curiously, keeping his back turned to the corpse the while, but failed by that light to 
make out much one way or the other. Scarcely a moment too was allowed him before 
the murmur of voices and the clash of weapons at the far end of the street interrupted 
him. ‘* The watch are coming,” he said roughly. 

‘* You are right, and the sooner we are within doors the better,” his companion 
assented. 

It was noticeable that throughout their talk which had lasted many minutes no sign 
of life had appeared in any of the neighbouring houses. Scarce a light shone from a 
window though it was as yet but nine o’clock. The fact was that fear of the Sixteen 
and of the mob they guided was overpowering Paris—a terror crushing out men’s 
lives. While the provinces of France were divided at this time between two opinions, 
and half of each as a rule owned the Huguenot Henry the Fourth—now for six months 
the rightful sovereign—for king, Paris would have none of him. The fierce bigotry of 
the lower classes, the presence of some thousands of Spanish soldiers, and the ambition 
and talents of the Guise family combined at once to keep the gates of Paris closed to 
him, and to overawe such of the respectable citizens as from religious sympathy in 
rare cases, and more often out of a desire to see law and order re-established, would 
fain have adopted his cause. The Politiques, or moderate party, who were indifferent 
about religion as such, but believed that a strong government could only be formed by 
a Romanist king, were almost non-existent in Paris. And the events of the past day, 
the murder of three judges and several lower officials—among them poor M. Portail 
whose body now decorated the Rue de l’Arbre Sec—had not reassured the municipal 
mind. No wonder that men put out their lights early, and were loth to go to their 
windows, when they might see a few feet from the casement the swollen features of a 
harmless, honest man, but yesterday going to and from his work like other men. 

Young Portail strode to the door of the house and knocked hurriedly. As he did 
so, he looked up with something like a shiver of nervous apprehension at the window 
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above. But the girl neither moved nor spoke, nor betrayed any consciousness of his 
presence. She might have been dead. It was a young man, about his own age or a 
little older, who, after reconnoitring him from above, cautiously drew back the door. 
‘*Whom have you with you?” he whispered, holding it ajar, and letting the end of a 
stout club be seen. 

‘No one,” Portail replied in the same cautious tone. And he would have entered 
without more ado, and closed the door behind him had not his late companion, who 
had followed him across the street like his shadow, set his foot againstit. ‘* Nay, but 
you are forgetting me,” he said good-humouredly. 

‘*Go your way! we have enough to do to protect ourselves,” cried Portail 
brusquely. 

‘<The more need of me,” was the careless answer. 

The watch were now but a few houses away, and the stranger seemed determined. 
He could scarcely be kept out without a disturbance. With an angry oath Felix 
Portail held the door for him to enter ; and closed it softly behind him. Then for a 
minute or so the three stood silent in the darkness, while with a murmur of voices and 
clash of weapons, and a ruddy glimmer piercing crack and keyhole, the guard 
swept by. 

‘* Have you alight ?” Felix murmured. 

‘* In the back room,” replied the young man who had admitted them. He seemed 
to be a clerk or confidential servant. ‘‘ But your sister,” he continued, ‘‘is distraught. 
She has sat at the window all day as you see her now—sometimes looking at 74. Oh 
Felix, this has been a dreadful day for this house!” 

The young Portail assented by a groan. ‘‘ And Susanne?” he asked. 

‘Is with Mistress Marie, terrified almost to death, poor child. She has been 
crouching all day by her, hiding her face in her gown. But where were you ?” 

** At the Sorbonne,” replied Felix in a whisper. 

‘* Ah!” the other exclaimed, something of hidden meaning in his tone. ‘‘I would 
not tell her that, if 1 were you. I feared it was so. But let us go up stairs.” 

They went: with more than one stumble by the way. At the head of the staircase 
the clerk opened a door and preceded them into a low-roofed panelled room, plainly 
but solidly furnished, and lighted by a small hanging lamp of silver. A round oak 
table on six curiously turned legs stood in the middle, and on it some food was laid. A 
high-backed chair, before which a sheep-skin rug was spread, and two or three stools 
made up with a great oak chest the main furniture of the room. 

The stranger turned from scrutinizing his surroundings, and started. Another 
door had silently opened ; and he saw framed in the doorway and relieved by the lamp- 
light against the darkness of the outer room the face and figure of a tall girl. A 
moment she stood pointing at them with her hand, her face white—and whiter in 
seeming by reason of the black hair which fell around it—her eyes dilated, the neck- 
band of her dark red gown torn open. ‘‘ A Provencal!” the intruder murmured to 
himself. ‘‘ Beautiful and a tigress.” 

At any rate, for the moment, beside herself. ‘‘So you have come at last!” she 
panted, glaring at Felix with passionate scorn in word and gesture. ‘‘ Where were you 
while these slaves of yours did your bidding? At the Sorbonne with the black crows! 
Thinking out fresh work for them ? Or dallying with your Normandy sweetheart ?” 

‘*Hush!” he said quailing visibly. ‘‘ There is a stranger here.” 

‘* There have been many strangers here to-day!” she retorted bitterly. ‘‘ Hush, 
you say? Nay, I will not be silent. They may tear me limb from limb, but I will 
accuse them of this murder before God’s throne. Coward! Do you think I will ask 
mercy from them ? Come, look on your work ! See what the League have done—your 
holy League !—-while you sat plotting with the black crows!” 

She pointed into the dark room behind her, and the movement disclosed a younger 
girl clinging to her skirts, and weeping silently. ‘‘ Come here, Susanne,” said Felix, 
who had turned pale and red under the lash of the other’s scorn. ‘‘ Your sister is not 
herself. You do no good, Marie, staying in there. See, you are both trembling with 
cold.” 

‘*With cold? Then do you warm yourselves! Sit down and eat and drink and be 
comfortable and forget him! But I will not eat or drink while he hangs there! Shame, 
Felix Portail! Have you arms and hands, and will you let your father hang before 
his own door ?” 
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Her voice rang shrilly to the last word ; and then an awkward silence fell on the 
room. The stranger nodded, almost as if he had said, ‘‘ Bravo!” The two men 
of the house cast doubtful glances at one another. At length the clerk spoke. 
‘‘It is impossible, mistress,” he said gently. ‘‘ Were he touched, the mob would 
wreck the house to-morrow.”’ 

‘* A little bird whispered to me as I came through the streets,”—it was the stranger 
who spoke—‘‘ that Mayenne and his riders would be in town to-morrow. Then it 
seems to me that our friends of the Sorbonne will not have matters altogether their 
own way.” 

The Sorbonne was the Theological College of Paris ; at this time the head-quarters 
of the extreme Leaguers and the Sixteen. Mayenne and D’Aumale, the Guise princes, 
more than once found it necessary to check the excesses of this party. 

Marie Portail looked at the last speaker. He sat on the edge of the chest, care- 
lessly swinging one knee over the other; a man of middle height, rather tall than 
short, with well bronzed cheeks, a forehead broad and white, and an aquiline nose. He 
wore a beard and moustaches, and his chin jutted out. His eyes were keen, but good- 
humoured. Though spare he had broad shoulders, and an iron-hilted sword propped 
against his thigh seemed made for use rather than show. The upper part of his dress 
was of brown cloth, the lower of leather. A weather-stained cloak, which he had 
taken off lay on the chest beside him.” 

‘*You are a man!” cried Marie fiercely. ‘‘ But as for these—”’ 

‘*Stay, mistress!” the clerk broke in. ‘‘ Your brother does but collect himself. 
If the Duke of Mayenne comes back to-morrow, as our friend here says is likely—and 
I have heard the same myself—he will keep his men in better order. That is true. 
And we might risk it if the watch would give us a wide berth.” 

Felix nodded sullenly. ‘‘ Shut the door,” he said to his sister, the deep gloom on 
his countenance contrasting with the excitement she betrayed. ‘‘ There is no need to 
let the neighbours see us.” 

This time she obeyed him. Susanne too crept from her skirts, and threw herself 
on her knees, hiding her face on the chair. ‘‘ Ay!” said Marie looking down at her 
with the first expression of tenderness the stranger had noted in her. ‘‘ Let her weep. 
Let children weep. But let men work.” 

‘We want a ladder,” said the clerk in a low voice. ‘‘ And the longest we have is 
full three feet short.” 

‘* That is just half a man,” remarked he who sat on the chest. 

‘*What do you mean ?” asked Felix, wonderingly. 

‘* What I said.” 

‘* But there is nothing on which we can rest the ladder,” urged the clerk. 

‘* Then that is a whole man,” quoth the stranger curtly. ‘‘ Perhaps two. I told 
you you would have need of me.”’ He looked from one to the other with a smile; a 
careless, self-contented smile. 

‘** You are a soldier,” said Marie suddenly. 

‘* At times,” he replied, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘*For which side?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ For my own,” he answered naively. 

‘* A soldier of fortune ?” 

‘*At your service, mistress ; now and ever.” 

The clerk struck in impatiently. ‘‘ If we are to do this,” he said, ‘‘ we had better 
see about it. I will fetch the ladder.” 

He went out and the other men followed more slowly, leaving Marie still standing 
gazing into the darkness of the outer room—she had opened the door again—like one 
inatrance. Some odd trait in the soldier led him as he passed out, to lay his hand 
on the hair of the kneeling child with a movement infinitely tender; infinitely at 
variance with the harsh clatter with which his sword next moment rang against the 
stairs as he descended. 

The three men were going to do that which two certainly, and perhaps all, knew to 
be perilous. One went to it in gloom, anger as well as sorrow at his heart. One 
bustled about nervously, and looked often behind him as if to see Marie’s pale face at 
the window. And one strode out as to a ball, glancing up and down the dark lane 
with an air of enjoyment, which not even the grim nature of his task could suppress. 
The body was hanging from a bar which crossed the street at a considerable height, 
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serving as a stay between the gables of two opposite houses, of which one was two 
doors only from the unhappy Portails’. The mob, with a barbarity very common in 
those days, had hung him on his own threshold. 

The street as the three moved up it, seemed empty and still. But it was impossible 
to say how long it would remain so. Yet the soldier loitered, staring about him, as 
one remembering things. ‘‘ Did not the Admiral-live in this neighbourhood?” he 
inquired. 

‘*De Coligny? Yes. Round the corner in the Rue de Bethisy,” replied the clerk 
brusquely. ‘‘ But see! The ladder will not reach the bar—no, not by four feet.” 

‘* Set it against the wall then—thus,” said the soldier, and having done it himself 
he mounted a few steps. But then he seemed to bethink himself. He jumped down 
again. ‘‘ No,” he exclaimed, peering sharply into the faces of one and the other, ‘‘] 
do not know you. If any one comes, my friends, and you leave the foot of the ladder 
I shall be taken like a bird on a limed twig. Do you ascend, Monsieur Felix.” 

The young man drew back. He was not without courage, or experience of rough 
scenes. But the Louvre was close at hand, almost within earshot on one side, the 
Chatelet was scarcely farther off on the other ; and both swarmed with soldiers and brutal 
camp-followers. At any moment a troop of them might pass ; and should they detect 
any one interfering with King Mob’s handiwork, he would certainly dangle in a very 
few minutes from some handy lamp-iron. Felix knew this, and stood at gaze. ‘I 
do not know you either,” he muttered irresolutely, his hand still on the ladder. 

A smile of surprising humour played on the soldier’s face. ‘‘ Nay, but you knew 
him!” he retorted, pointing upwards with his hand. ‘‘ Trust me, young sir,” he 
added significantly, ‘‘ I am less inclined to mount now than I was before.” 

The clerk intervened before Felix could resent the insult. ‘‘ Steady,” he said; ‘1 
will go up and do it.” 

‘*Not so!” Felix rejoined, pushing him aside in turn. And he ran up the ladder. 
But near the top he paused, and began to descend again. ‘‘I have no knife,” he said 
shamefacedly. 

‘*Pshaw ! Let me come!” cried the stranger. ‘‘ 1 see you are both good comrades. 
I trust you. Besides, I am more used to this ladder work than you are, and time is 
everything.” 

He ran up as he spoke, and standing on the highest round but one he grasped the 
bar above his head, and swung himself lightly up, so as to gain a seat on it. With 
more caution he wormed himself along it until he reached the rope. Fortunately there 
was a long coil of it about the bar; and warning his companions in a whisper, he 
carefully, and with such reverence as the time and place allowed, let down the body to 
them. They received it in their arms; and were loosening the noose from the neck 
when an outburst of voices and the noise of footsteps at the nearer end of the street 
surprised them. For an instant the two stood in the gloom, breathless, stricken still, 
confounded. Then with a single impulse they lifted the body between them, and 
huddled blindly to the door. It opened at their touch, they stumbled in, and it fell to 
behind them. The foremost of the party outside had been within ten paces of them. 
A narrow escape ! 

Yet they had escaped. But what next? What of their companion? The moment 
the door shut behind them they would have rushed out again, aye, to certain death, so 
strongly had the soldier’s trust appealed totheir confidence. But they had the body in 
their arms ; and by the time it was laid on the stairs, a score of men had passed. The 
opportunity was over. They could do nothing but listen. ‘‘ Heaven help him!” fell 
from the clerk’s quivering lips. Pulling the door ajar, they stood, looking each moment 
to hear a challenge, a shot, the clash of swords. But no. They did hear the party 
halt under the gallows, and pass some brutal jest, and go on. And that was all. 

They could scarcely believe their ears ; no, nor even their eyes, when a few minutes 
later the street being now quiet, they passed out, and stood in it shuddering. For 
there still swung the corpse dimly outlined above them! There! Certainly there ! 
The clerk seized his companion’s arm and drew him back. ‘‘It was the fiend!” he 
stammered. ‘‘ See, your father is still there! It was the fiend who helped us!” 

But suddenly the figure they were watching became agitated ; another instant and 
it slid gently to the ground. It was the soldier. ‘*O ye gods!” he cried, bent double 
with silent laughter. ‘‘ Saw you ever such a trick ? How I longed to kick if it were 
but my toe at them, and I forbore! Fools that they were! Did man ever see a body 
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hung in its sword? But it was a good trick, eh?” appealing to them with a simple 
pride in his invention. ‘‘I had the rope loose in my hand when they came, and I drew 
it twice round my neck—and one arm trust me—and swung off gently. It is not every 
one who would have thought of that, my children !” 

It was odd. They still shook with fear, and he with laughter. He did not seem to 
give a thought to the danger he had escaped. Pride in his readiness and a keen sense 
of the humorous side of the incident entirely possessed him. At the very door of the 
house he still chuckled from time to time ; muttering between the ebullitions, ‘‘ Ah, I 
must tell Diane! Diane will be pleased!” 

Once inside, however, he acted with more delicacy than might have been expected. 
He stood aside while the other two carried the body up stairs; and himself waited 
patiently in the bare room below, which showed signs of occasional use as a stable. 
Here the clerk Adrian presently found him, and murmured some apology. Mistress 
Marie, he said, had fainted. 

‘A matter which afflicts you, my friend,” the soldier replied with a grimace, 
‘‘about as muchas your master’s death. Pooh, man, do not look fierce! Good luck to 
you.. Only if—but this is no house for gallantry to-night—I had spruced myself, you 
had had to look to your ewe lamb!” 

The clerk turned pale and red by turns. This man seemed to read his thoughts 
as if he had indeed been the fiend. ‘*‘ What do you wish ?” he stammered. 

**Only shelter until the early morning when the streets are most quiet; and a 
direction to the Rue des Lombards.” 

‘*The Rue des Lombards ?” 

‘Yes, why not?” But though the soldier still smiled, the lines of his mouth 
hardened suddenly. ‘‘ Why not to the Rue des Lombards?” 

‘*T know no reason why you should not be going there,” replied the clerk boldly. 
‘It was only that the street is near; and a friend of my late master’s lives in it.” 

‘His name?” 

The clerk started ; the question was put so abruptly, and in a tone so imperious. 
‘Nicholas Toussaint,” he answered involuntarily. 

‘‘Ay?” replied the other, raising his hand to his chin meditatively and glancing 
at Adrian with a look that for all the world reminded him of an old print of the 
eleventh Louis, which hung in a room at the Hétel de Ville. ‘‘ Your master, young 
man, was of the moderate party—a Politique?” 

‘* He was.” 

‘* A good man and a Catholic ? one who loved France ? A Leaguer only in name ?” 
he continued with vividness. 

‘* Yes, that is so.” 

‘* But his son? He is a Leaguer out and out—one who would rise to fortune on the 
flood tide of the mob? A Sorbonnist? The priests have got hold of him? He would 
do to others as they have done to his father? A friend of Le Clerc and Boucher ?” 

Adrian nodded reluctantly. This strange man confounded and yet fascinated him : 
this man so reckless and gay one moment, so wary the next ; exchanging in an instant 
the hail of a boon companion for the tune of a noble. 

‘** And is your young master also a friend of this Nicholas Toussaint?” was the 
next question. 

‘*No,” said Adrian, ‘‘he has been forbidden the house. M. Toussaint does not 
approve of his opinions.” 

‘*Ha! That is so, is it,” rejoined the stranger with his former gaiety. ‘* And now 
enough : where will you lodge me until morning ? ” 

‘** If my closet will serve you,” Felix answered with a hesitation he would not have 
felt a few minutes before, ‘‘ it is at your will. I will bring some food there at once, 
and will let you out if you please at five.” And Adrian added some simple directions, 
by following which his guest might reach the Rue des Lombards without difficulty. 

An hour later if the thoughts of those who lay sleepless under that roof could have 
been traced, some strange contrasts would have appeared. Was Felix Portail thinking 
of his dead father, or of his sweetheart in the Rue des Lombards, or of his schemes 
of ambition? Was he blaming the crew of whom until to-day he had been one, or 
sullenly cursing those factious Huguenots as the root of the mischief? Was Adrian 
thinking of his kind master, or of his master’s daughter? Was the guest dreaming of 
his narrow escape? or revolving plans beside which Felix’s were but the schemes of a 
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rat in adrain? Perhaps Marie alone—for Susanne slept a child’s sleep of exhaustion 
—had her thoughts fixed on him, who so few hours before had been the centre of 
the household. 

But such is life in troubled times. Pleasure and pain come mingled together, and 
men snatch the former even from the midst of the latter with a trembling joy : knowing 
that if they wait to go a pleasuring until the sky be clear, they may wait until 
nightfall. 

When Adrian called his guest at cock-crow the latter rose briskly and followed him 
down to the door. ‘‘ Well, young sir,” he said on the threshold, as he wrapped his 
cloak round him and took his sheathed sword in his hand, ‘‘I am obliged to you. 
When I can do you a service, I will.” 

** You can do me one now,” replied the clerk bluntly. ‘‘ It is ill work having to do 
with strangers in these days. You can tell me who you are, and to which side you 
belong.” 

** Which side? I have told you—my own. And for the rest,” continued the soldier, 
‘**T will give you a hint.” He brought his lips near the other’s ear, and whispered, 
‘* Kiss Marie—for me!” 

The clerk looked up aflame with anger, but the other was already gone striding 
down the street. Yet Adrian received an answer to his question. For as the stranger 
disappeared in the gloom, he broke out with an audacity that took the listener’s breath 
away into a well-known air, 


“Hau! Hau! Papegots ! 
Faites place aux Huguenots !” 


and trilled it as if he had been in the streets of Rochelle. 

‘* Death!” exclaimed the clerk, getting back into the house, and barring the door, 
‘*T thought so. Heis a Huguenot. But if he take his neck out of Paris unstretched, 
he will have the fiends’ own luck, and the Béarnais’ to boot!” 


iH. 


WHEN the clerk went up stairs again, he heard voices in the back room. Felix and 
Marie were in consultation. The girl was a different being this morning. The fire 
and fury of the night had sunk to a still misery ; and even to her it seemed over 
dangerous to stay in the house and confront the rage of the mob. Mayenne might 
not after all return yet : and in that case the Sixteen would assuredly wreak their spite 
on all, however young or helpless, who might have had to do with the removal of the 
body. ‘‘You must seek shelter with some friend,” Felix proposed, ‘‘ before the city 
is astir. I can go to the University. I shall be safe there.” 

‘**Could you not take us with you?” Marie suggested meekly. 

He shook his head, his face flushing. It was hard to confess that he had power to 
destroy, but none to protect. ‘* You had better go to Nicholas Toussaint’s,” he said. 
‘* He will take you in, though he will have nothing to do with me.” 

Marie assented with a sigh, and rose to make ready. Some few valuables were 
hidden or secured, some clothes taken ; and then the little party of four passed out 
into the street, leaving but one solemn tenant in their home. The cold light of a 
November morning gave to the lane an air even in accustomed eyes of squalor and 
misery. The kennel running down the middle was choked with nastiness, while here 
and there the upper stories leaned forward so far as to obscure the light. 

The fugitives regarded these things little after the first shivering glance, but hurried 
on their road; Felix with his sword, and Adrian with his club marching on either side 
of the girls. A skulking dog got out of their way. The song of a belated reveller made 
them shrink under an arch. But they fell in with nothing more formidable until they 
came to the high wooden gates of the courtyard in front of Nicholas Toussaint’s house. 

To arouse him or his servants, however, without disturbing the neighbourhood was 
another matter. There was no bell; only a heavy iron clapper. Adrian tried this 
cautiously, with little hope of being heard. But to his joy the hollow sound had 
scarcely ceased when footsteps were heard crossing the court, and a small trap in one 
of the gates was opened. An elderly man with high cheek bones and curly grey hair 
looked out. His eyes lighting on the girls lost their harshness. ‘‘ Marie Portail!” 
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he exclaimed. ‘‘ Ah! poor thing, I pity you. I have heard all. I only returned to 
the city last night or I should have been with you. And Adrian?” 

‘*We have come,” said the young man respectfully ‘‘ to beg shelter for Mistress 
Marie and her sister. It is no longer safe for them to remain in the Rue de l’Arbre 
Sec.” 

‘*T can well believe it,” cried Toussaint vigorously. ‘‘I do not know where we 
are safe nowadays. But there,” he added in a different tone, ‘‘ no doubt the Sixteen 
are acting for the best.” 

‘* You will take them in then?” said Adrian with gratitude. 

But to his astonishment the citizen shook his head, while an awkward embarrass- 
ment twisted his features. ‘‘ It is impossible!” he said reluctantly. 

Adrian doubted if he had heard aright. Nicholas Toussaint was known for a bold 
man; one whom the Sixteen disliked, and even suspected of Huguenot leanings, but 
had not yet dared to attack. He was a dealer in Norman horses, and this both led 
him to employ many men, reckless daring fellows, and made him in some degree 
necessary to the army. Adrian had never doubted that he would shelter the daughter 
of his old friend ; and his surprise on receiving this rebuff was extreme. 

‘*But, Monsieur Toussaint—” he urged—and his face reddened with generous 
warmth as he stood forward. ‘‘ My master is dead! Foully murdered! He lies 
who says otherwise, though he be of the Sixteen! My mistress has few friends 
now to protect her, and those of small power. Will you send her and the child from 
your door ?” 

‘* Hush, Adrian,” cried the girl, lifting her head proudly, yet laying her hand on the 
clerk’s sleeve with a tender touch of acknowledgment that brought the blood in 
redoubled force to his cheeks. ‘‘ Do not press our friend overmuch. If he will not 
take us in from the streets, be sure he has some good reason to offer.” 

But Toussaint was dumb. Shame—a shame augmented tenfold by the clerk’s 
fearlessness—was so clearly written on his face, that Adrian uttered none of the 
reproaches which hung on his lips. It was Felix who came forward, and said con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ So you have grown strangely cautious of a sudden, M. Toussaint ?” 

‘*Ha! I thought you were there, or thereabouts!” replied the horse-dealer, 
regaining his composure at once, and eying him with strong disfavour. 

** But Felix and I,” interposed Adrian eagerly, ‘‘ will fend for ourselves.” 

Toussaint shook his head. ‘‘ It is impossible,” he said surlily. 

‘* Then hear me!” cried Felix with excitement. ‘‘ You do not deceive me. It is 
not because of your daughter that you have forbidden me the house, and will not now 
protect my sister! It is because we shall learn too much. You have those under 
your roof, whom the crows shall pick yet! You, I will spare for Madeline’s sake ; 
but your spies I will string up, every one of them by ——’” and he swore a frightful 
oath, such as the Romanists used. 

Toussaint’s face betrayed both fear and anger. For an instant he seemed to 
hesitate. Then exclaiming ‘‘ Begone, parricide! You would have killed your own 
father !”’ he slammed the trap-door, and was heard retreating up the yard with a clatter, 
which sufficiently indicated his uneasiness. 

The four looked at one another. Daylight had fully come. The noise of the 
altercation had drawn more than one sleepy face to neighbouring casements. Ina 
short time the streets would be alive with people, and even a delay of a few minutes 
might bring immediate danger. They thought of this ; and moved away slowly and 
reluctantly, Susanne clinging to Adrian’s arm, while Felix strode ahead scowling. 
When they had placed, however, a hundred yards or so between themselves and 
Toussaint’s gates, they stopped, a chill sense of desolation upon most of them. 
Whither were they to go? Felix urged curtly that they should seek other friends. 
But Marie declined. If Nicholas Toussaint dared not take them in, no other of their 
friends would. She had given up hope, poor girl, and longed only to get back to 
their home, and the still form, which it now seemed to her she should never have 
deserted. 

They were standing discussing this when a cry caused them to turn. A girl was 
running hatless along the street towards them ; a girl tall and plump of figure in a dark 
blue robe, with a creamy slightly freckled face, a glory of wavy golden hair about it, 
and great grey eyes that could laugh and cry at once, even as they were doing now. 
‘*Oh, Marie,” she exclaimed taking her in her arms ; ‘‘ my poor little one! Come 
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back! You are to come back at once!” Then disengaging herself, with a blushing 
cheek and more reserve she allowed Felix to embrace her. But though that young 
gentleman made full use of his permission, his face did not clear. ‘‘ Your father has 
just turned my sister from his door, as he turned me a month ago,” he said bitterly. 

Poor girl, she quailed ; looking at him with a tender upward glance meant for him 
only. ‘‘Hush!” she begged him. ‘‘ Do not speak so of him. And he has sent to 
fetch them back again. He says he cannot keep them himself, but if they will come 
in and rest he will see them safely disposed of later. Will not that do?” 

‘*Excellently, Miss Madeline,” cried Adrian gratefully. ‘* And we thank your father 
a thousand times.” 

‘* Nay but—” she said slyly—‘‘ That permission does not extend to you.” 

‘* What matter ?” he said stoutly. 

‘* What matter if Marie be safe you mean,” she replied demurely. ‘‘ Well, I would 
I had so gallant a—clerk,” with a glance at her own handsome lover. ‘‘ But come, 
my father is waiting at the gate for us.” Yet notwithstanding that she urged haste, 
she and Felix were the last to turn. When she at length ran after the others her 
cheeks betrayed her. 

**T can see what you have been doing, girl,” her father cried angrily, meeting her 
just within the door. ‘‘ For shame, hussy! Go to your room, and take your friends 
with you.” And he aimed a light blow at her, which she easily evaded. 

‘* They will need breakfast,” she persisted bravely. She had seen her lover, and 
though the interview might have had its drawbacks—best known to herself—she cared 
little for a blow in comparison with that. 

‘* They will take it in your room,” he retorted. ‘‘ Come, pack, girl! I will talk to 
you presently,” he added, with meaning. 

The Portails drew her away. To them her room was a haven of rest, where they 
felt safe, and could pour out their grief, and let her pity and indignation soothe them. 
The horror of the last twenty-four hours fell from them. They seemed to themselves 
to be outcasts no longer. 

In the afternoon Toussaint reappeared. ‘‘ On with your hoods,” he cried briskly, 
his good humour re-established. ‘‘I and half a dozen stout lads will see you to a 
place where you can lie snug for a week.” 

Marie asked timidly about her father’s funeral. ‘‘I will see to it, little one,” he 
answered. ‘‘I will let the curate of St. Germain know. He will do what is seemly 
—if the mob let him,” he added to himself. 

‘* But father,” cried Madeline, ‘‘ where are you going to take them?” 

‘**To Philip Boyer’s.” 

‘* What!” cried the girl in much surprise. ‘‘ His house is small and Philip and his 
wife are old and feeble.” 

‘‘ True,” answered Portail. ‘‘ But his hutch is under the Duchess’s roof. There 
is a touch of our great man about Madame. Mayenne the crowd neither over- 
much love, nor much fear. He will die in his bed. But with his sister it is a word 
and a blow. And the Sixteen will not touch aught that is under her roof.” 

The Duchess de Montpensier was the sister of Henry Duke of Guise, Henry 
the Scarred, Our great man, as the Parisians loved to call him. He had been 
assassinated in the antechamber of Henry of Valois just a twelvemonth before this 
time ; and she had become the soul of the League, having more of the headstrong 
nature which had made him popular, than had either of his brothers, Mayenne 
or D’Aumale. 

‘TI see,” said Madeline, kissing the girls, ‘ you are right, father.” 

‘‘Impertinent baggage!” he cried. ‘To your prayers and your needle. And 
see that while we are away you keep close, and do not venture into the courtyard.” 

She was not a nervous girl, but the bare, roomy house seemed lonely after the 
party had set out. She wandered to the kitchen where the two old women-servants 
were preparing, with the aid of a turnspit, the early supper; and learned here that 
only old Simon, the lame ostler, was left in the stables, which stood on either side of 
the courtyard. This was not re-assuring news: the more as Madeline knew her 
father might not return for another hour. She took refuge at last in the long 
eating-room on the first floor; which ran the full depth of the house, and had one 
window looking to the back as well as several facing the courtyard. Here she opened 
the door of the stove, and let the cheery glow play about her. 
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But presently she grew tired of this, and moved to the rearward window. It 
looked upon a narrow lane, and a dead wall. Still, there was a chance of seeing 
some one pass, some stranger; whereas the windows which looked on the empty 
courtyard were no windows at all—to Madeline. 

The girl had not long looked out before her pale complexion, which the fire had 
scarcely warmed, grew hot. She started, and looked into the room behind her nervously : 
then looked out again. She had seen standing in a nook of the wall opposite her, a 
figure she knew well. It was that of her lover, and he seemed to be watching the 
house. Timidly she waved her hand to him, and he, after looking up and down the 
lane, advanced to the window. He could do this safely, for it was the only window in 
the Toussaints’ house, which looked that way. 

“* Are you alone ?” he asked softly, looking up at her. 

She nodded. 

‘* And my sisters ?” he continued. 

‘* Have gone to Philip Boyer’s. He lives in one of the cottages on the left of the 
Duchess’s yard.” 

‘Ah! And you? Where is your father, Madeline ?” he murmured. 

‘He has gone to take them. I am quite alone; and two minutes ago I was 
melancholy,” she added, with a smile that should have made him happy. 

‘*T want to talk to you,” he replied gravely. ‘* May I get up if I can, Madeline? ” 

She shook her head, which of course meant, no. And she said, ‘‘ It is impossible.” 
But she still smiled. 

There was a pipe which ran up the wall a couple of feet or so on one side of the 
casement. Before she well understood his purpose, or that he was in earnest he had 
gripped this and was halfway up to the window. 

‘‘Oh, do take care,” she cried. ‘*‘Do not come, Felix. My father will be so 
angry!” Woman-like she repented now, when it was too late. But still he came 
on, and when his hand was stretched out to grasp the sill, all her fear was only lest he 
should fall. She seized his wrist, and helped him in. Then she drew back. ‘‘ You 
should not have done it, Felix,” she said severely. 

‘* But 1 wanted to see you so much, Madeline,” he urged, ‘‘and the glimpse I had 
of you this morning was nothing.” 

‘* Well then, you may come to the stove and warm yourself, sir. Oh! how cold 
your poor hands are, my boy! But you must not stay.” 

But stolen moments are sweet and apt to be long drawn out. She had a 
great deal to say, and he had a great deal it seemed to ask—so much to ask 
indeed, that gradually a dim sense that he was thinking of other things than 
herself—of her father and the ways of the house, and what guests they had, came 
over her. 

It chilled her tothe heart. She drew away from him, and said, suddenly, ‘‘ Oh, 
Felix!” and looked at him. 

Nothing more. But he understood her and coloured; and tried to ask, but 
asked awkwardly, ‘‘ What is the matter, dearest ?” 

‘* | know what you are thinking of,” she said with grave sorrow. ‘‘ Oh! it is too 
bad! It is base of you, cruel! You would use even me whom you love to ruin my 
friends !” 

‘‘Hush!” he answered, letting his gloomy passion have vent for the moment, 
“‘they are not your friends, Madeline. See what they have done for me. It 
is they, or the troubles they have set on foot, that have killed my father!” And 
he swore solemnly—carried away by his mistaken resentment—never again to spare a 
Huguenot save her father and one other. 

She trembled and tried to close her ears. Her father had told her a hundred times 
that she could not be happy with a husband divided from her by a gulf so impassable. 
She had said to him that it was too late. She knew it. She had given Felix her heart 
and she was a woman. She could not take it back, though she knew that nothing but 
unhappiness could come of it. 

‘God forgive you!” she moaned in that moment of strained insight ; and sank in 
her chair as though she would weep. 

He fell on his knees by her with a hundred words of endearment, for he had con- 
quered himself again. And she let him soothe her. She had never loved him more 
than now, when she knew the price she must pay for him. She closed her eyes—for 
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the moment—to that terrible future, and he was holding her in his arms, when with- 
out warning a heavy footstep rang on the stairs by the door. 

They sprang apart. If even then he had had presence of mind, he might have 
reached the window. But he hesitated, looking in her startled eyes. ‘Is it your 
father?” he whispered. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ He cannot have returned. We should have heard the gates 
opened. There is no one in the house,” she murmured faintly. 

But still the footsteps came on: and stopped at the door. Felix looked round in 
despair. Close beside him, and just behind the stove was the door of a closet. He 
took two strides, and before he or she had thought of the consequences, was within it. 
Softly he drew the door to again ; and she sank terrified on a chair, as the door of the 
room opened. 

He who came in was a man of thirty-five, a stranger to her. A man witha project- 
ing chin. His keen grey eyes wore at the moment of his entrance an impatient 
expression, but when he caught sight of her, this passed away. He came across the 
floor smiling. ‘‘ Pardon me,” he said—but said it as if no pardon were needed, ‘| 
found the stables insupportably dull. I set out on a voyage of discovery. I have 
found my America!” And he bowed in astyle which puzzled the frightened girl. 

‘* You want to see my father?” she said tremulously. ‘* He—— 

‘* Has gone to the Duchess’s. I know it. And very ill-natured it was of him to 
leave me in the stable, instead of entrusting me to your care, mistress. La Noué,” he 
continued, ‘‘ is in the stable still, asleep on a bundle of hay, and a pretty commotion 
there will be when he finds I have stolen away!” 

Laughing with an easy carelessness that struck the citizen’s daughter with fresh 
astonishment, the stranger drew up the big armchair, which was commonly held sacred 
to M. Toussaint’s use, and threw himself into it ; lazily disposing his booted feet in the 
glow which poured from the stove, and looking across at his companion with open 
and somewhat bold admiration in his eyes. At another time she might have been 
offended: or she might not. Women are variable. Now her fears lest Felix should 
be discovered dulled her apprehension. 

Yet the name of La Noué had caught her ear. She knew it well, as all France 
and the Low Countries knew it in those days, for the name of the boldest and stanchest 
warrior on the Huguenot side. 

‘*La Noué?” she murmured, misty suspicions beginning to take form in her 
mind. 

‘*Yes, pretty one,” replied he laughing. ‘‘La Noué and no other. Does 
Bras-de-fer pass for an ogre here in Paris that you tremble so at his name? Let 
me——” 

But whatever the proposition he was going to offer, it came to nothing. The dull 
clash of the gates outside warned both of them that Nicholas Toussaint and his party 
had returned. A moment later a hasty tread sounded on the stairs; and an elderly 
man wearing a cloak burst in upon them. 

His eyes swept the room while his hand still held the door, and it was clear that 
what he saw did not please him. He came forward stiffly, his brows knitted. But he 
said nothing ; seeming uncertain and embarrassed. 

‘*See!” the first comer said, looking quietly up at him, but not offering to move. 
‘* Now what do you think of your ogre? And by the rood he looks fierce enough to eat 
babes ! There, old friend,” he continued speaking to the elder man in a different tone, 
‘spare your lecture. This is Toussaint’s daughter, and as staunch I will warrant as her 
father.” 

The old noble—he had but one arm she saw—still looked at her with disfavour. 
‘*Girls have sweethearts, sire,” he said shrewdly. 

For a moment the room seemed to go round with her. Though something more of 
reproach and playful defence passed between the two men, she did not hear it. The 
consciousness that her lover was listening to every word, and that from this moment 
La Noué’s life was in his hands, numbed her brain. She sat helpless, hardly aware that 
half a dozen men were entering, her father one of them. When a lamp was called for 
—it was growing dark—she did not stir: and Toussaint, not seeing her, fetched it 
himself. 

But by the time he came back she had partly recovered herself. She noted that he 
locked the door carefully behind him. When the lamp was set on the table, and its 
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light fell on the harsh features of the men, a ray passed between them, and struck 
her pale face. Her father saw her. 

‘*By heaven!” he cried furiously. ‘* What does the wench here?” No one 
answered ; but all turned and looked at her where she cowered back against the stove. 
‘Go, girl!” Toussaint cried, beside himself with passion. ‘‘ Begone! and presently 
I will——” 

‘*Nay, stop!” interposed La Noué. ‘*‘ Your daughter knows too much. We 
cannot let her go thus.” 

‘* Knows too much? How?” and the citizen tossed his head like a bull balked 
in his charge. 

‘* His majesty—” 

‘* Nay, let his majesty speak for himself—for once,” said the man with the grey eyes— 
and even in her terror and confusion Madeline saw that all turned to him with a single 
movement. ‘‘ Mistress Toussaint did but chat with La Noué and myself, during her 
father’s absence. But she knows us; or one of us. If any be to blame it is I. Let 
her stay. I will answer for her fidelity.” 

‘* Nay, but she is a woman, sire,” some one objected. 

** Ay, she is, good Poulain,” and he turned to the speaker with a singularly bright 
smile. ‘‘So we are safe, for there is no woman in France would betray Henry of 
Bourbon !” 

A laugh went round. Some one mentioned the Duchess. 

‘*True!” said Henry, for Henry it was, he whom the Leaguers called the Béarnais 
and the Politiques the King of Navarre, but whom later generations have crowned as 
the first of French kings—Henry the Great. ‘‘ True! I had forgotten her. I must 
beware of her gold scissors. We have two crowns already, and want not another of 
her making. But come, let us to business without ceremony. Be seated, gentlemen ; 
and while we consider whether our plans hold good, Mistress Toussaint—” he paused 
to look kindly at the terrified girl—‘‘ will play the sentry for us.” 

Madeline’s presence within a few feet of their council-board was soon forgotten by 
the eager men sitting about it. And in a sense she forgot them. She heard, it is 
true, their hopes and plans, the chief a scheme to surprise Paris by introducing men 
hidden in carts piled with hay. She heard how Henry and La Noué had entered, and who 
had brought them in, and how it was proposed to smuggle them out again ; and many 
details of men and means and horses ; who were loyal and who disaffected, and who 
might be bought over, and at what price. She even took note of the manner of each 
speaker as he leaned forward, and brought his face within the circle of light, 
marking who were known to her before, substantial citizens these constant at mass 
and market, and who were strangers; men fiercer-looking, thinner, haughtier, more 
restless, with the stamp of constant peril at the corners of their eyes, and swords some 
inches longer than their neighbours. 

She saw and heard this and reasoned dully on it. But all the time her mind was 
paralysed by a dreadful sense of some great evil awaiting her, something with which 
she must presently come face to face, though her faculties had not grasped it yet. 
Men’s lives! Ah, yes, men’s lives! The girl had been bred in secret as a Huguenot. 
She had been taught to revere the great men of the religion, and not the weakness of 
the cause, not even her lover’s influence had sapped her loyalty to it. 

Presently there was a stir about the table. The men rose. ‘‘ Then that arrange- 
ment meets your views, sire,” said La Noué. 

‘*Perfectly. I sleep to-night at my good friend Mazeau’s,” the king answered, 
‘*and leave to-morrow about noon by St. Martin’s gate. Yes, let that stand.” 

He did not see—none of them saw—how the girl in the shadow by the stove 
started ; nor did they mark how the last trace of colour fled from her cheeks. Made- 
line was face to face with her fate, and knew that her own hand must work it out. 
The men were separating. Henry bade farewell to one and another, until only three 
or four beside Toussaint and La Noué remained with him. Then he prepared himself 
to go, and girt on his sword, talking earnestly the while. Still engaged in low converse 
with one of the strangers, he walked slowly lighted by his host to the door, forgetting 
to take leave of the girl. In another minute he and they would have disappeared in 
the passage, when a hoarse cry escaped from Madeline’s lips. 

It was little more than a gasp, but it was enough for men whose nerves were 
Strained. All--at the moment they had their backs to her, their faces to the king— 
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turned swiftly. ‘‘ Ha!” cried Henry at once, ‘‘I had forgotten my manners. I was 
leaving my most faithful sentry without a word of thanks, or a keepsake by which to 
remember Henry of France.” 

She had risen, and was supporting herself—but she swayed as she stood—by the 
arm of the chair. Never had her lover been so dear to her. As the king approached, 
the light fell on her face, on her agonised eyes, andhe stopped short. ‘‘ Toussaint !” 
he cried sharply. ‘‘ Your daughter is ill. Look to her!” But it was noticeable that 
he laid his hand on his sword. 

** Stay!” she cried, the word ringing shrilly through the room. ‘‘ You are be- 
trayed! There is some one—there—who has heard—all! Oh, sire, mercy! mercy!” 

As the last words passed the girl’s writhing lips she clutched at her throat : seemed 
to fight a moment for breath : then with a stifled shriek fell senseless to the ground. 

A second’s silence. Then a whistling sound as half a dozen swords were snatched 
from the scabbards. The veteran La Noué sprang to the door: others ran to the 
windows and stood before them. Only Henry—after a swift glance at Toussaint, who 
pale and astonished, leaned over his daughter—stood still, his fingers on his hilt. 
Another second of suspense, and before any one spoke, the cupboard door swung 
open, and Felix Portail, pale to the lips, stood before them. 

‘What do you here?” cried Henry, restraining by a gesture those who would 
have flung themselves upon the spy. 

‘*T came to see her,” Felix said. He was quite calm, but a perspiration cold as 
death stood on his brow, and his distended eyes wandered from one to another. 
‘*You surprised me. Toussaint knows that I was her sweetheart,” he murmured. 

‘*Ay, wretched man, to see her! And for what else?” replied Henry, his 
eyes, as a rule, so kindly, bent on the other in a gaze fixed and relentless. 

A sudden visible quiver—as it were the agony of death—shot through Portail’s 
frame. He opened his mouth, but for a while no sound came. His eyes sought the 
nearest sword with horrid intentness. He gasped, ‘‘ Kill me at once, before she— 
before——” 

He never finished the sentence. With an oath the nearest Huguenot lunged at his 
breast, and fell back foiled by a blow from the King’s hand. ‘‘ Back!” cried Henry, 
his eyes flashing as another sprang forward, and would have done the work. ‘‘ Will 
you trench on the King’s justice in his presence? Sheath your swords, all save the 
Sieur de la Noué, and the gentlemen who guard the windows !” 

‘*He must die!” cried several voices, as the men still pressed forward viciously. 

‘* Think, sire! Think what you do,” cried La Noué himself, warning in his voice. 
‘** He has the life of every man here in his hand! And they are your men, risking all 
for the crown.” 

‘* True,” replied Henry, smiling ; ‘‘ but I ask no man to run a risk I will not take 
myself.” 

A murmur of dissatisfaction burst forth. Several drew their swords again. ‘‘I 
have a wife and child!” cried one recklessly, bringing his point to the thrust. ‘‘ He 
dies!” 

‘* He does not die!” exclaimed the King, his voice so ringing through the room 
that all fell back once more; fell back not so much because it was the King who spoke 
as in obedience to the voice which two months before had rallied the flying squadrons 
at Arques, and years before had rung out hour after hour and day after day above 
the long street fight of Cahors. ‘‘ He does not die!” repeated Henry, looking from 
one to another, with his chin thrust out, ‘‘I say it. I! And there are no traitors 
here!” 

‘* Your majesty,” said La Noué after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ commands our lives.” 

‘* Thanks, Francis,” Henry replied instantly changing his tone. ‘‘ And now hear 
me, gentlemen. Think you that it was a light thing in this girl to give up her lover ? 
She might have let us go to our doom, and we none the wiser! Would you take her 
gift and make her no requital ? That were not royal. And now for you, sir ”—he turned 
to Felix who was leaning half-fainting against the wall—‘‘ hearken to me.- You shall 
go free. I, who this morning played the son to your dead father, give you your life for 
your sweetheart’s sake. For her sake be true. You shall go out alive and safe into 
the streets of Paris, which five minutes ago you little thought to see again. Go! And 
if you please, betray us, and be damned! Only remember that if you give up your 
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king and these gentlemen who have trusted you, your name shall go down the centuries 
—and stand for treachery !” 

He spoke the last words with such scorn that a murmur of applause broke out 
even among those stern men. He took instant advantage of it. ‘*‘ Now go!” he said 
hurriedly. ‘‘ You can take the girl there with you. She has but fainted. A kiss will 
bring her to life. Go, and be silent.” ; 

The man took up his burden and went, trembling; still unable to speak. But no 
hand was now raised to stop him! 

When he had disappeared La Noué turned to the king. ‘‘ You will not now sleep 
at Mazeau’s, sire ?” 

Henry rubbed his chin. ‘‘ Yes; let the plan stand,” he answered. ‘‘ If he betray 
one, he shall betray all.” 

‘* But this is madness,” urged La Noué. 

The king shook his head, and smiling clapped the veteran on the shoulder. ‘‘ Not 
so,” he said. ‘* The man is no traitor: I say it. And you have never met with a 
longer head than Henry’s.” 

‘* Never,” assented La Noué bluntly, ‘‘ save when there is a woman in it !” 
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The curtain falls. The men have lived and are dead. La Noué, the Huguenot 
Bayard, now exists only in a dusty memoir and a page of Motley. Madame de 
Montpensier is forgotten ; all of her, save her golden scissors. Mayenne, D’Aumale, 
a verse preserves their names. Only Henry—the ‘‘ good king” as generations of 
French peasants called him—remains a living figure: his strength and weakness, his 
sins and virtues, as well known, as thoroughly appreciated by thousands now as in the 
days of his life. 

Therefore we cannot hope to learn much of the fortunes of people so insignificant— 
save for that moment when the fate of a nation hung on their breath—as the Portails 
and Toussaints. We do know that Felix proved worthy. For though the attack on 
Paris of the ninth of November, 1589, failed, it did not fail through treachery. 
And we know that he married Madeline, and that Adrian won Marie: but no more. 
Unless certain Portals now living in the north of Ireland, whose ancestors came over 
at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, are their descendants. And 
certainly it is curious that in this family the eldest son invariably bears the name of 
Henry, and the second of Felix. 
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SOME BOARD SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


IF you wanted to describe all the types of children attending our London 
Board Schools you would have to make a big book ; for the types vary from district 
to district and even from street to street. The genuine arab from the Greenwich 
division is very different from the arab of Drury Lane or Golden Lane; the 
Greenwich youth gets down to the riverside, and into the park; he may be stinted 
for food, but he has his share of fresh air, whereas the little creatures who live 
in the heart of the city are often like blighted weeds, and thus the ragged boy who 
dances and yells under the win- 
dows of the Trafalgar Hotel looks 
quite a powerful personage com- 
pared with the drooping, battered 
wretches who manage to exist 
in certain parts of the Tower 
Hamlets, Clerkenwell, and the 
Borough. The smart children 
who go to the high-priced schools 
are of course, interesting and 
charming in their way, and it is 
pleasant to teach them and plea- 
sant to be among them, but they 
are just like the youths who attend 
private academies, and I do not 
fancy there is any need to say 
much about them. Any one of 
the sixpenny schools under the 
Board offers a delightful spec- 
tacle of good discipline, cleanli- 
ness, quiet order and general 
happiness ; and the infants’ schools 
especially would be visited as show 

SOME BABIES. places by tourists if people only 

knew to what perfection the 

science and art of education have been brought by some of the mistresses. All 
the old notions about discipline have long passed away ; teachers nowadays aim at 
making school a happy place, and they are marked as failures if they do not 
succeed in keeping their classes joyously and steadily at work. I should think that 
if only the Government Code and the ‘‘ Results” and ‘‘ Returns” were out of the 
way there could hardly be any task so fascinating as that of teaching well-fed, 
clean, brisk children whose exuberant spirits never become tiresome or offensive. 
But when one has to deal with starvelings there is not much fun in the business ; and 
the teacher whose duty is performed in a slum has a sorrowful, weary life, and | 
sometimes have a sort of shudder as I think of the times when the Board’s pioneers 
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broke ground in 1871. The smart children are pretty well cared for, and I shall only 
talk about some of the unlucky ones. 

You and I can very soon reach Orange Street School, Southwark, from the Strand, 
and that is the best place to visit if you want to see a representative lot of children ; 
because Mrs. Burgwin, of the Girls’ Department, has contrived for many years to 
obtain influential help, and the company of gentlemen who obey her commands, 
are able to serve out something like 200,000 meals to starving youngsters every 
winter. Day by day the unhappy little souls are fed, and the whole dreary region 
sends members of its juvenile population, so that one may look at a picture of London 
poverty on any given day. Strangers who wish to know something of the work 
should contrive to secure Mrs. Burgwin’s guidance; the indomitable, cheerful lady 
knows her district so well that she can convey more information by a few curt 
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A CLASS OF GIRLS. 


sentences than ever could be picked up by the curious pilgrims who go round 
with policemen. When Mrs. Burgwin first went into that awful place it was 
not safe for any woman to pass down one of the streets without an efficient 
escort ; but the influence of the school has transformed the populace so far as their 
manners are concerned, and the teachers are regarded as friends and counsellors. 
Yet the woeful poverty remains, and the thought of it weighs on my heart so badly, 
that I can hardly force myself to go on writing about it. The last time I went from 
the sweet country to the dolorous Borough, Mrs. Burgwin casually said to me, 
‘‘Consumption is our great scourge here. People could hardly believe us if we told 
how many we lose from that one disease.” Well, I knew that, and yet the quiet, 
emotionless speech affected me poignantly ; for there were one or two stricken beings 
in front of me at the time, and I seemed to be gaining a new experience. In Orange 
Street you may learn all essentials concerning the girls of the slums. Some of Mrs. 
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Burgwin’s pupils are quite healthy and rosy ; a few are beautiful, and I lost my heart 
to a lovely couple who were working together in one of the upper standards. One 
girl is dark, the other fair, and both are singularly refined. Then there are chubby, 
merry creatures whose very smile seems to hint at pleasant stories of parental love and 
self-sacrifice. But the weeds, the weeds! The sight of them is sorrowful. Just 
look at a few of the imbecile division. The children are harmless, well-meaning mites, 
but hunger, cold, nameless privation have stunned their minds, and you might just as 
well try to teach troglodytes. One girl comes from a family whereof not one member has 
ever been able to learn arithmetic ; her eyes are not absolutely destitute of speculation, 
but she looks as if a severe blow had dazed her. Another little thing is completely 
idiotic and must be treated like a dumb animal, while a few others, without being 
blank in intellect, are so weak and dim that they can hardly be counted among rational 





THE MID-DAY MEAL. 


beings. I can remember the time when you could not see one healthy, intelligent child 
among a score of girls from the slums, but Mrs. Burgwin’s upper standards are quite 
equal to the children in ordinary elementary schools, and, if you go to the dining-room, 
you may soon learn the reason forthe improvement. It is almost entirely a matter of 
food and clothing. The boys and girls who crowd at mid-day into the room where 
meals are served look gaunt and sorely beaten with famine in many cases, but they 
would be indescribable—or perhaps dead—if it were not for the blessed aid which they 
receive. I heartily abhor the screeds of writing which are called dreadful and moving 
and all the rest of it, or I might reel off a catalogue of dull horrors regarding the 
forlorn little ones who come to be fed up at the beginning of the bitter season. 
Sometimes I have wondered whether it was worth while keeping them alive at all ; 
and yet the sight of their feeble, animal enjoyment of food makes one glad that succour 
has been found for them. I notice that some thinkers are very much afraid of en- 
couraging dissolute parents ; these thinkers have an idea that to feed the children only 
lets the fathers and mothers have all the more money to spend on drink. Perhaps a 
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few scores of bad folks might be picked out whose way of life justifies the stern 
philosophers, but there are not so many of the brutally selfish wastrels after all. The 
parents of the children who are fed at the various centres are mostly people compelled 
to live in a state of semi-starvation, and their ceaseless struggle does not leave them 
anything to spare for alcohol. Watch the women of the industrious class, and you will 
soon learn to know those who stand in dire need of help ; there is a wonderful sameness 
about their appearance. The flat breasts, peaked shoulders, drawn faces, weak necks, 
are cruelly significant, and when a chance eddy of wind flutters the scrimped gown you 
can see that the skeletons are only draped enough to be barely decent, and sometimes 
even that standard is scarcely reached. Such | 


women would feed their children if they (ce) | 
could, but itcannot be done, and hence about ees 4 (iy 
forty per cent. of the boys and girls who aoe! 
attend school go without breakfast. Then ei ve ‘I —— | 


the little people are not clad so as to give 
their starved blood a chance of circulating 
with any approach to freedom ; boots are 
expensive, and our poor waifs must either 
remain barefooted or put their raw and “ * 
cracked feet into broken leathern cases 
which are constantly squelchy when the mud 
lies on the streets. Just go to Johanna 
Street School, Lambeth, and have a look at 
the dreadful company that straggle in every 
morning; there is not a sign wanting to 
prove the existence of poisoned or im- 
poverished blood in the weazened bodies of 
half the mournful assembly. Many suffer 
from a bad form of ophthalmia, others are 
so weak that they seem to dwell in a dream, 
and their misshapen limbs are so rickety 
that you would wonder how the miserable 
carcases were ever borne from place to 
place on such tremulous, emaciated sup- 
ports. Of the children on the rolls of the | 
school, thirty-five per cent. stay away every | 
day, and the reason for their absence is that 
they are too limp from hunger, or too weak 
to turn out of doors, even from the fcetid ‘ 
and leaking dens which they call home. 
They would be warm enough in school, 
but the risk and exertion of getting there 
are too great for their nerveless and pined 
bodies. A meal per dayfor such woe-stricken 
fellow creatures means life. Go and see 
some of them eat and you will receive a 
queer lesson. I reckon that consumption 
makes away with an ugly percentage of CULPRITS. 

these children, and the unclad or half clad 

limbs account for the sacrifice. Anybody who is able to send the most trifling 
article of cast-off clothing to Mrs. Burgwin or the Rev. A. Jephson may be pleasantly 
certain that he has done something toward saving a life. 

Near the gate of the docks there is a school where many of the infant children during 
the late strike were kept alive by some good souls who sent regular supplies of condensed 
milk. If you look at those infants, the gradual degradation of the race in the East End 
may be understood. A few pictures of typical Board School infants can do no harm, 
but I should hardly advise anybody to go into the strike district just now ; the memory 
of the little starving children is not easy to shake off. Some paragraphist started a 
story about a strike of Board School children. What rubbish! Do those shadows 
of humanity look like striking or doing anything else that implies vitality? Why, 
the teachers took infinite trouble to feed the children while the dockers were out ; those 
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whose Government Inspection was near were almost compelled to help their starvelings, 
because many of the youngsters had got so low that intellectual exertion was 
impossible. The strike of the men has done much to increase the affection and 
sympathy which, for years, has existed between teachers and poor parents. Every 
Board School is an academy which educates adults as well as youths ; and the coarsest 
of men and women have learned to regard teachers as their best friends. 

Regent Street School, Deptford, offers rather a hopeful study. I started the 
school myself seventeen years ago. The business seemed hopeless to me, but the 
present master is not so thin-skinned, and his ragged regiment succeed in doing work 
quite up to the mark of the crack schools. The little rascals look wild enough, but 
they are brought under perfect discipline, and Mr. Mould has wrought quite a revolu- 
tion in his district. When he first went to Regent Street the use of soap was almost 
unknown among the juveniles; but now even those who cannot afford a comb make 
an attempt at cleanliness. The Regent Street lads are the sons of costers, labourers, 
and hawkers ; they are bitterly poor, of course, and I have often wondered how it is 
that their vitality is so high and their cleverness so much above the average. The 
school is one of special difficulty, but all the difficulties—barring rags and hunger— 
have been mastered. 

Golden Lane, Barbican, is a terrible place to work in, and the man who has the 
boys’ school in hand needs some nerve. Some time ago I wrote very indignantly 
about a certain official who thought that the Fine Art teaching—the drawing—in the 
school was bad. Fine Art! It is a wonder that some twenty per cent. of those 
despairful bairns manage to live on from week to week. Compare them with the 
merry, clever little fellows who attend the Medburn Street Schools in St. Pancras, 
and fancy the absurdity of measuring the two schools by one standard. 

When I began I thought of going into minute details, but I have grown frightened 
of making harmless people completely miserable. Let me merely ask those who 
understand ever so dimly the bite of famine and cold to send a little help to Mrs. 
Burgwin at the Orange Street Schools, Southwark. Old clothes will be specially 
welcomed, and nobody should care much about the reasoners who are so frightfully 
scared at the notion of pauperising folks. I should wager something heavy that if the 
most indifferent of all living men could have one good look at a child that was livid 
with hunger and cold, if he could watch that child shuddering along a greasy street 
in the foul coldness of a foggy morning, if he could trace the one child’s school day 
and realize the difficulty of learning anything under such conditions, he would never 
heed a philosopher any more. I will very gladly act as guide to any party who choose 
to arrange a visit to Southwark, and then they may see how the little ones are fed. 
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FASTING. 
By THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D 


HOSE who are in the habit of resorting to sermons must be aware that 
an increasing number of religious teachers insist upon ‘‘ fasting” as 
a distinct duty. Very few of them however venture to define what 
they mean by fasting. They can hardly do so without abandon- 
ing the example wisely set them by the Church to which they 
belong. The clergy of the Church of Rome promulgate the 
pastorals of their superiors which distinctly lay down rules as 
to the things which people may eat and may not eat. This is 
what the Church of England has never done; evidently because she thought it 
beyond her province. She has regarded it as an undue interference with individual 
liberty. It is beneath her dignity to insist on formal rules of ‘‘ touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” which only refer to things which perish in the using; and she is well 
aware that such rules, trivial and undesirable in themselves, fall with very different 
weights of incidence on different persons. Even the Church of Rome has laid down 
the general principles—(1) that fasting must always be rational ; (2) that it must 
always be regarded as a means not as an end ; (3) that the poor, who live in chronic 
destitution, and those who are in weak health, are zfso facto exempted from the obli- 
gation ; and (4) that a// are so exempted whom fasting incapacitates from the adequate 
performance of their daily duties. These are large exemptions. They prove the 
relativity of the obligation, and the last especially gives wide room for uncertainty. 
Besides this the Church in early days closely connected fasting with alms, and 
frequently put forward the duty of giving to the poor the money saved by diminution 
of food—a motive which in these days would not come to much in the letter. And 
over large regions of the Romish world—even in such a country as Spain—exemption 
from the Lenten fast has often been purchasable by small sums of money, handed to 
the priests for religious purposes. Rigid rules necessitate many exceptions, and leave 
room for unlimited causistry. Our own Church has surely shown her wisdom and 
moderation by contenting herself with appointing Lent as a period of ‘‘ fasting or 
abstinence,” and leaving the words to be interpreted by the individual conscience 
to indicate that form of self-denial which may seem most conducive to the advantage 
of the society and of the individual soul. 

‘* Fasting” is of two kinds—natural and ecclesiastical. Natural fasting means 
the total abnegation of food and drink at whatever cost of hunger. Ecclesiastical 
fasting means the setting of certain mits on the kind and quality of our food. 
Abstinence means ‘‘ the depriving ourselves of certain kinds of food and drink ina 
rational way, and for the good of the soul.” ! In its wider sense it is interpreted to 
mean the abstention not only from food, but from anything which it may cost us self- 
denial to give up. 

Now when preachers tell their congregations that it is a duty to ‘‘ fast,” they go 
beyond the rule of their Church unless they add ‘‘ or abstain”—since the two things 


1 See The Catholic Dictionary, by W.E. Addis and Th. Arnold. The views current in the Romish Church 
may be seen in St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, 2, 2%¢, Qu. 147. 
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are different. And further, the word ‘‘ fasting ” is so indefinite and elastic that it may 
mean almost anything. Some young ladies think it a piety to keep the Lenten fast by 
giving up sugar with their tea; and some young gentlemen think it sufficient to give 
up, or to limit, the use of cigarettes. Now there is not the smallest harm in these 
practices, if they be rated at the infinitesimal importance that belongs to them. But 
do not let any one regard them as ‘‘ fasting.” There is a sort of sham amateurish 
fasting, which, if it ends with itself, is not of the smallest significance either to gods 
or men, and which one can only think of with a smile. It becomes however 
distinctly harmful when it inspires an inward self-satisfaction, or makes those who 
practise it indulge in the luxury of thinking ‘‘ I am not as other men are, or even 
as that Protestant.” Whether we fast or not, there are many ways of making 
Lent very real to us as the festival—I use the word deliberately—the festival of 
self-denial. The excellent St. Gregory of Nazianzus, feeling a frequent tempta- 
tion to censoriousness and sharp speeches, most wisely devoted his Lent to a serious 
effort at amendment by keeping almost unbroken silence for forty days. How quite 
infinitely the world would gain if nine-tenths of us adopted for a similar end an 
analogous discipline !_ St. John Chrysostom was a rigid ascetic yet, in his sermon on 
fasting he says, ‘‘ If any one say to thee, ‘I have fasted all Lent,’ say thou, ‘ I had an 
enemy, but I am reconciled to him ; I had a base habit of detraction, but I have left 
it off. I had an ungodly habit of swearing, but it is amended.’” The views of the 
early Christians closely agree with these. They always represent ‘‘ fasting ” as 
a thing of supremely little value in comparison with beneficence and almsgiving. 
One instance will suffice. In the Shepherd of Hermas,' one of the earliest Christian 
writings, which in the second century was placed almost on a level with Scripture— 
the writer tells us that while he was ‘‘ keeping a station,” in other words was fasting, 
the Good Shepherd came and asked him, ‘‘ What is this fasting which you are 
observing ? ” He replies that it is his customary fast ; and the Shepherd replies, ‘* You 
do not know how to fast unto the Lord ; this useless fasting which you observe to Him is of 
no value.” ‘* Why, Sir?” Ianswered. ‘‘ The fasting which you think you observe,” 
he said, ‘‘is not a fasting. God does not desire such empty fasting. For fasting to 
God in this way you will do nothing for a righteous life ; but offer to God a fasting of 
the following kind—Do no evil in your life, and serve God with a pure heart ; keep 
His Commandments, walking in His precepts, and let no evil desire arise in your 
heart ; and believe in God. If you do these things, and fear Him, and abstain from 
every evil thing, you will live unto God ; and if you do these things you will keep a great 
fast, and one acceptable before Ged.” This is obviously written in the spirit of St. 
Paul, and of those unequalled spiritual teachers the Hebrew Prophets. 

I should like to indicate what kind of fasting is, in my humble opinion desirable, 
and what is undesirable. 

i. First I think that far short of enfeebling and fretting hunger, which is unnatural 
and seems to me frequently to cause as evil an effect morally as it does physically, it 
would be a very good thing for nearly all men if they were more moderate in the quantity 
of food habitually taken. Three very hearty and almost plethoric meals a day, with meat 
at all of these, and various lighter ‘‘ nips” and ‘‘ afternoon teas ” intermixed, is a not 
uncommon allowance ; and, as all wise doctors tell us, it is far more than is desirable for 
any one, unless it be for vigorously growing boys, and athletes who take an immense 
amount of exercise in the open air. It is told of one of the most eminent physicians of 
the day that visiting a person of importance he excited him to something like fury by 
saying : ‘‘ There is nothing in the world the matter with you except this :—you eat too 
much and you drink too much.” ‘I sent for you, sir, to give me a medical opinion” 
was the reply; ‘‘and I wanted to be cured from gout, rheumatism, and other 
maladies from which I am suffering.” ‘‘ And I have given you my medical opinion,” 
replied the physician ; ‘‘there is nothing in the world the matter with you except that 
you eat too much and drink too much. And my fee for visiting you is twenty 
guineas.” The patient paid it with a paroxysm of indignation, but the advice might 
have been more valuable to many patients than a hundred prescriptions. 

ii. Secondly, I venture to believe that all society would gain by diminishing the 
consumption of meat. Queen Elizabeth ordered a fish diet on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, not for any ecclesiastical reason but (ostensibly at any rate) to encourage the 
fish trade, and to diminish the demand for flesh. That interference with the market 

1 Hermas, Pastor, iii. Lim. 5. 
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was not wise ; but I think that the adherents of the Vegetarian Society will do good if 
they persuade multitudes to learn the value of whole meal bread, and oatmeal, and 
vegetables, and fruit, and not to rely so exclusively on beef and mutton. The poor 
especially might find in porridge, and lentil soup, and well-cooked vegetables a far 
cheaper, more wholesome, and more sustaining diet than the often unsatisfactory, 
coarse, and even unwholesome scraps which they buy from the butchers at a far greater 
cost. 

iii. Thirdly, if we are to attach any importance to a mass of medical evidence, that 
form of abstinence which consists in the entire abandonment of all intoxicants in Lent 
would certainly do no harm to the vast majority, and might become in time a new 
means to promote that national growth in temperance which if once it reaches the 
poorer classes would be the cure for some of their deadliest and most appalling 
miseries. 

In these, and in many other ways, Lent may be wisely observed and not least by 
cultivating the habit of generous giving. In this way we may rise superior to the 
mean and deadening vices of the love of money on the one hand, and on the other of 
that slightly expanded selfishness which has been described as the egoisme a plusieurs in 
contradiction from the egoisme a sot, and which is hardly less injurious to nations and 
individuals than egotism pure and simple. 

But in these days a considerable minority practise real fasting, and during Lent 
weaken themselves by the pangs of actual hunger. Now I cannot pause here to 
show, as may be shown most decisively from both the Old and New Testament, apart 
from their traditional misinterpretation and interpolated words, that such fasting is 
not required of any man, and is on the contrary based on error. It is characterised 
by St. Paul as displaying ‘‘a show of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, 
and severity to the body,” but as of being ‘‘ of any value against the indulgence of the 
flesh.” There are many temperaments—and this is the point on which it seems desir- 
able to insist, because it is almost universally overlooked—on which real fasting does 
not tend to self-mastery over the passions and the lower nature. There are numerous 
errors on this subject widely-spread and deeply-seated. It ought however to be known, 
and to be clearly stated, that in itself fasting is not an aid to sober-mindedness, but 
rather the reverse. Its notorious physiological effect is to turn our thoughts upon the 
needs of the body, and to give intensity to the desire for their satisfaction. Physicians 
and historians know as a fact that it stimulates rather than checks the sensuous 
imagination. This is in no sense of the word an idle theory and an unwarranted 
assertion. It is derived from the confessions of experience, and is indicated by the 
facts of many a biography in the volumes of the hagiologists.? 

Let two witnesses separated from each other by the space of fifteen centuries 
suffice to prove it. 

1. Fired with the then prevalent ardour for the ascetic ideal, the youthful St. Jerome 
fled into the desert of Chalcis, and lived among the hermits. He has published his 
frank confession of the inefficacy of the severest starvation to control the bodily 
impulses. His body, he says, was broken with incessant fastings, but his mind was in 
a fever of evil imaginations. ‘* Oh how often,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ set in the desert, and 
in that vast solitude which scorched by the fierce rays of the sun afforded to monks a 
horrid dwelling-place, how often did I find myself amid the sensuous delights of Rome. 
I was alone and filled with bitterness. My limbs were rough with sackcloth ; my body 
squalid as an Ethiopian’s with fasting. Day by day I wept and groaned and denied 
myself sleep, and if overborne with weariness I sank upon the ground my bones rattled 
like those of a skeleton. Yet while from fear of hell I had made myself a companion 
of scorpions and wild beasts, my imagination rioted among luxurious dances. My face 
was pallid with hunger, my soul was heaving with concupiscence.”* Surely those who 
with a sound mind in a sound body, have learnt, by humble reliance on God’s blessing 
upon their care and watchfulness, to secure over themselves a tranquil mastery, may 
suspect that conflicts so fiercely agonising were caused by self-maceration rather than 
cured by it, and that a body weakened and unhinged by unnatural deprivation of 
necessary food and forced to absorb itself in resisting the imperious instincts of 
natural need, finds it more and not less difficult to triumph over the desires of the flesh 
and the disorders of the soul. 

? See Rothe, Theolog. Ethik, § 873—875. 
2 Jer. Ep. ad Eustochium (Vallarsi ii. 93). I have a little softened and abbreviated his language. 
x x 
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2. And this is the testimony, fifteen centuries later, of one whom I may venture to 
describe as a living saint of God. ‘‘Such mortifications,” says Cardinal Newman, 
‘* have at the time very various effects on different persons, and are to be observed of 
Srom their visible benefits but from faith in the word of God. Some men are subdued by 
fasting .... but others find it, however slight, scarcely more than an occasion of temptation,” 
It often ‘‘ makes a man irritable and ill-tempered. . . . What very often follows from it 
is a feebleness which deprives him of his command over his bodily acts, feelings, and 
expressions. Thus it makes him seem to be out of temper when he is not. . . . because 
his tongue, his lips, nay his brain are not in his power. He does not use the words 
he wishes to use, nor the accent and tone. Heseemssharp when he is not... . Again, 
weakness of body may deprive him of self-command in other ways ; perhaps he cannot help 
smiling or laughing when he ought to be serious . . or when thoughts present themselves 
his mind cannot throw them off . . any more than if it were some dead thing . . but they 
then make an impression on him which he is not able to resist. Or again, weakness of body 
often prevents him from fixing his mind on his prayers, instead of making him pray more 
fervently ; or again, weakness of body is often attended with languor and listlessness 
and strongly tempts a man to sloth. Yet I have not mentioned the most distressing of the effects 
which may follow from even the moderate exercise of this great Christian duty. It 
is undeniably a means of temptation,”’and may expose Christians ‘‘to thoughts from 
which they turn with abhorrence and horror.”’! 

It is true that in spite of these remarkable admissions, confirmed by records of 
which a student of ecclesiastical history could not be ignorant, Cardinal Newman still 
regards rigid fasting as a duty on the grounds—as I think recent criticism will 
pronounce the mistaken grounds—that it is required of us in Scripture. This is not 
the place to enter into the Scriptural argument which I have done elsewhere. It will be 
sufficient here to say that in the Revised Version the word ‘‘ fasting” disappears 
altogether from three or four of the texts on which the chief reliance was placed. AndI 
most fully concede that in any self-denial humbly undertaken under the conviction that 
it is a duty, no man will be suffered hopelessly to fall. The saints won the victory over 
themselves because they were saints, and because they were in earnest, not because 
they fasted : and other saints no less saintly have won it as completely, and with far 
greater ease and happiness, in accordance with the wise guidance of nature, reason, 
and conscience, without afflicting themselves by the agony of hunger. Such fasting is 
at any rate no duty, but rather the reverse, for those who feel that it intensifies the 
very difficulties which it is their duty to annihilate or to minimise. We daily pray 
‘*Lead us not into temptation,” and we have no right to practise any form of fasting 
which only makes our temptations more severe, while it makes us less able to resist 
them. No injunction either of Scripture or of the Church requires us to subject our 
bodies, which are the instruments of our souls, to such weakening influences as make us 
more liable to the assaults of irritability, impurity, and sloth, and less powerful to over- 
come them. To suppose that we are bidden periodically to adopt this form of self- 
denial when there are so many other methods of abstinence which are of untold benefit 
both to ourselves and our neighbours, seems toeme to mistake the meaning alike of the 
Law and of the Gospel. It is to place ourselves on the dizzy pinnacle and cast our- 
selves down in challenge of the promise that the angels shall bear us up so that we 
dash not our foot against a stone. 

Let me not be mistaken. I advocate habitual moderation, habitual abstinence, 
constant self-denial, and from some things /ofa/ abstinence. If there is no mean 
between the two extremes ; if one is compelled to make a choice between the habits of 
hermits on the one hand, and the hearts ‘‘ as fat as brawn” of 


“Men full of meat whom most God’s heart abhors,” 


then I would hold up both hands ten times over for the miserablest Troglodyte of the 
Sketic Desert, rather than for drunken Nabal or luxurious Dives. But no such 
choice is forced upon us. And it is possible for us even to enjoy ‘‘ spare fast which 
oft with gods doth diet,” without extravagances which are the reverse of meritorious 
—extravagances of which many of the greatest saints from Francis of Assisi 
down to the Curé d’Ars have repented in their maturer years—and which in 
themselves constitute rather a hindrance than a help. 


1 See ‘‘ Fasting, a Source of Trial,” Parochial Sermons, vi. 7, 8. 
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THE RING OF AMASIS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By THE EARL OF LYTTON. 


CHAPTER X.—Continued. 


HE Ghost had kept its word. There, in the hand of Juliet, he 
recognized the hand of his brother Felix. He tried to unfasten 
the dead man’s fingers from those of his betrothed. But he 
could not. The amethyst forbade him. Louder, to his listening 
soul, than roaring thunders, the accents of its inaudible voice 
rang, with an awful menace, through all the memories of a 
haunted life; crying— 




















‘* STRIVE NOT WITH THE HAND OF SEB Kronos!” 





His will rebelled against the mandate of the Oracle, and summoned all his physical 
forces and faculties to the support of its desperate resistance. But they were paralysed, 
and incapable of responding to the summons. 

The priest pronounced the nuptial benediction; and Conrad’s lips mechanically 
repeated the nuptial vow—for another, and that other, a dead man. 

The ceremony was over ; and to the world’s eye, which cannot see beyond appear- 
ances, Conrad and Juliet were now man and wife. He had valiantly kept his promise 
to himself, and had not flinched. But he knew that he was now at the end of his 
tether. The blood was surging in his head; and, though he could still see clearly 
before him, what he saw was only the impending horror of an imminent and awful 
disaster. Enabled by a dreadful self-knowledge to calculate the exact number of lucid 
moments he could still dispose of, he accompanied his young wife to the banquet-hall, 
and received with unruffled composure the congratulations of their assembled guests. 
Then, urbane and placid, he withdrew. 

Making a sign to his valet to follow him, Conrad with a firm footstep regained his 
own apartments, which were at the extreme end of the house. 

‘*Go at once,” he said to the valet, ‘‘and fetch here, from the stables or the 
garden, four of the tallest and strongest men you can lay your hands on. I give you 
nine minutes to find them. Let them bring with them rope and cord; the stoutest 
they have, and plenty of it. Make haste!” 

The valet was accustomed to obey orders promptly, and without answering. Had 
his master told him to fetch four hangmen with four halters, he would have done his 
best to give satisfaction. In less than ten minutes he was back with the men and 
the cords. 

The count told him to turn the key in the door, which he did. Conrad was standing 
at the foot of the bedstead. It was an antique bed, richly carved and heavily curtained ; 
and Conrad’s right arm was closely wound round one of the massive pillars that 
supported the ceiling of it. His face was livid. 
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‘* Bind me quick!” he said. ‘‘ Here—my hands and feet—make haste!” 

These words were spoken in a hoarse voice, for his lips were nearly closed, and he 
seemed to breathe with great difficulty. 

The servants stared at him, stupefied and speechless. He did not speak again with 
his lips, for they were locked, and he was breathing violently through his nostrils. But 
his eyes spoke—fiercely, with a wild expression of mingled entreaty and menace. Still, 
the servants hesitated. Then the bed began to creak, and suddenly the great bedpost, 
wrenched from its socket, dashed against a large mirror, which it shivered to atoms. 
The next moment, the ceiling of the bed fell with a loud crash. 

The dike was broken. 

It was only after a long and furious struggle that those four athletes were able to 
subdue the madman. At last, they managed to bind his limbs with the cords they had 
brought, and lay him on his disordered bed, panting and exhausted. ; 

The count’s apartments occupied the least frequented wing of the quadrangle. 
Across the double doors, which he had locked, the valet knew that no sound could 
have penetrated to the other parts of the house. His unfortunate master must have 
counted upon this in his last moments of lucidity ; and, before leaving them in charge 
of that wretched man, the valet imposed secrecy upon his four subordinates. Then he 
went to look for the countess. 

Juliet, also, had retired early from the banquet-hall, taking Theresa with her; and 
the valet found the two ladies seated together on the sofa in Juliet’s boudoir, and 
talking in low tones to each other. 

‘* Indeed, dear friend,” said Juliet, ‘‘ I have long been asking myself whether what 
is now done was right and fit for me to do; and I am quite satisfied that I owed it to 
Felix not to reject the appeal of the brother who loved him so dearly, and whose life 
has been so profoundly afflicted by his death. I used to say to you, ‘ We three are 
one’; and I say it, and feel it still, When Conrad met me this morning, with such a 
holy calm upon his noble features, I thanked God that I was able to devote to the 
consolation of his life all the remaining years of my own. But, as we stood just now 
before the altar, I felt separated from all around me; and I confess that, in that 
moment, my thoughts were entirely with Felix. Again, I seemed to hear the unfor- 
gotten words he said to me on the day we first discovered how dear we had become 
to each other. Again, I seemed to feel his arm about me, and to be listening, as when 
my head first leaned upon his shoulder, to the dear voice that then whispered, ‘ No, 
Juliet, nothing can ever dispart us now ; not even death!’ Tell me, you who know 
my whole heart and life so well, was this wrong, and ought I to reproach myself for 
such a feeling at such a moment? I do not reproach myself, however ; for I think, 
Theresa, that Heaven in that moment vouchsafed me a revelation which has left me 
full of thankfulness and peace. 

‘* When the good old priest blessed our union, my feelings were strangely mingled ; 
but they were all happy ones. Conrad’s hand, when he placed it in mine, was as cold 
as the hand of a corpse ; yet at the touch of it I was thrilled by a sensation I had not 
felt for years. Not since Felix and I used to wander hand in hand about the woods 
here. Overpowered by the rush of these recollections, | dropped my head; and my 
eyes rested on the cold hand in which my own lay clasped. Do not laugh at me, 
Theresa, but I fancied—and I cannot tell you how vivid and real the impression was, 
while it lasted—that I saw upon that hand my lost bridal ring ; the ring I had given 
Felix, and which Conrad had first given to me. I shut my eyes, and still I felt as if it 
were Felix who was standing beside me, and his hand that was holding mine. I 
opened them again, and looked up into my husband’s face. It seemed to me like the 
face of a seraph—so serene, yet so full of intense feeling, and with an expression that 
revealed such struggles and sufferings in the past, such triumphant peace in the present! 

‘‘In the same moment, it was borne in upon me, with a force of conviction of which 
I can give you no idea, that, through his union with me, Conrad had indeed become 
one with F elix ; ; and that we three joint owners of that lost ring were now, in a way, 
reunited.” 

Theresa smiled at the fancies of her friend; but she said there was no need of any 
phantom ring to assure her that Juliet had decided worthily and well, and that this 
marriage w ould be a threefold link between the living and the dead. 

As she was saying this, the count’s valet entered the room. He had not been able 
to efface from his clothes and countenance all traces of the recent struggle so com- 
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pletely, but what the two women were alarmed by his appearance ; and they cried in 
a breath, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, what has happened ?” 

** He is quite calm,” said the man, ‘‘ and is now sleeping.” 

His master, he added, prudently suppressing all details, had been seized by a violent 
attack of nervous fever. He had already sent for the nearest physician; and he con- 
jured the countess not to go near her husband without the doctor’s sanction ; for he 
was convinced that the emotion of seeing her would be most injurious to the count in 
his present condition. 

Juliet was with great difficulty persuaded by Theresa to yield to this injunction. 
And well it was for her that she did yield to it; for, behind the doors she was not 
allowed to pass, Horror was in full possession of its own. Here was the scene of 
Conrad’s last battle, and irretrievable defeat. The struggle had been a long one, and 
heroically sustained ; but the defeat was overwhelming. Inch by inch, the man who 
lay there, crushed and utterly beaten, had usurped his own liberties by conquering all 
the antagonisms and subduing all the impulses of his nature. He had succeeded, for 
he had reigned. Over every part of his being he had imposed the power of his will. 
But his success was the cause of his failure. All at once, and all together, the forces 
so long enslaved by him had revolted and overwhelmed the usurper. Napoleon had 
found his Waterloo. 

The field of battle was strewn with ruins. Wrecked furniture, broken porcelain, 
shattered mirrors, splinters of glass, and shreds of torn drapery, were tossed in dis- 
order about the room; and, upon the thick soft pile of its costly carpet, large earthy 
footprints still bore witness to the recent struggle of brute force with brute force. In 
the midst of this litter—his eyes bright and dry with the glare of insanity, and his lips 
smeared with blood and spume—lay upon his back, bound tightly hand and foot, the 
knightly head and last living representative of the ancient house of Roseneck ; and 
around him, breathless and pale, with bloodspots on their bruised cheeks—their coarse 
lips cut and bleeding, and their big knuckles red with excoriation—stood his conquerors, 
four burly low-browed sons of the stable and the outhouse. 

Theresa had quickly interpreted the valet’s sidelong glance. As soon as she could 
safely leave Juliet, she found a pretext to rejoin him in the ante-chamber, where he 
waited to conduct her to the count’s apartments. Feeling herself responsible for all 
that was now to be done, she ordered the servants to remove the broken furniture and 
set the room in decent order. She had thick curtains placed across the windows, the 
broken bedstead cleared and smoothed, and a coverlet thrown over the sick man who 
was lying on it, bound, speechless, and only half conscious. 

While this was being done, she descended to the banquet-hall, and excused the 
absence of the count, on the ground that his wife was slightly indisposed. Her excuse 
had the desired effect of breaking up the wedding party ; and, when the last carriage 
was well beyond the gates, she returned to Juliet. 

‘Your cares, my poor Juliet, come early,” she said. ‘‘ But, sooner or later, care 
must come; and we can but do our best to bear it.” And, without giving her time tc 
reply, Theresa at once began to prepare her friend for the duties which might now be 
required of her. 

Meanwhile, the doctor had arrived. He questioned the witnesses of Conrad’s 
attack, had a long conversation with Theresa, carefully examined the patient, and, 
finally, declared the count’s strength to be so completely exhausted that for the 
moment no fresh outbreak need be feared. He also said that he would, himself, pass 
the first night by the count’s bedside, and that he could permit no one else to approach 
his patient, who was still insensible. 

Then he unbound the cords ; Conrad’s long dark locks fell fast beneath the doctor’s 
scissors, and compresses of ice were placed upon his forehead. 

For several weeks, during which his condition remained most precarious, Juliet was 
forbidden to attend upon her husband. In the meanwhile, she established herself in one 
of the adjoining rooms, the door of which she had taken out and replaced by forfléres. 

Days and nights passed by, without any change for the better in her husband’s 
condition, or any relaxation of her faithful watch behind the heavy curtain, which was 
the only partition between her room and his. She was always at that curtain, furtively 
peeping and anxiously listening. But far better would it have been, both for Conrad 
and herself, had her watch been less devoted, or her ear less attentive to the lightest 
sounds from the sick room she was forbidden to enter. For among those sounds were 
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some which froze the blood in her veins, and killed for ever the pity in her heart. They 
were but the broken utterances of a maniac; but they contained an involuntary con- 
fession. Ghastly as the head of Medusa was the truth this confession revealed to her ; 
and it had the power to change her from a woman into a statue. 

That statue I had once seen, and I shall never forget it. 

A morning came at last, when Conrad, awaking refreshed from his first sound 
sleep, recovered the consciousness of his own identity. He was able to take notice of 
the things around him ; and, with a soothing sense of relief from physical pain, he lifted 
looks of grateful recognition to the face of his wife, who was watching beside him. 

The face that met his gaze, however, was not the face of a woman; it was the face 
of the Judgment Angel. 

‘* Why did you not stretch out your hand to save Felix?” 

The words were spoken slowly, and in an almost inaudible whisper ; but they were 
terribly distinct. 

She knew all. 

And when he heard those words, and saw that face, he also knew all. He knew 
that his secret had, at last, escaped from lips no longer guarded; and that the voice 
which now accused him was the voice of his own conscience. 

Before him stood his crime. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DEMONOCRACY, 


THAT crime, what was it ? 

Not the rash act of a man overborne by passion, not even an act at all. Aslave to 
Passion Conrad never was ; but he had become the slave of Thought, and found in it 
an evil master. 

In the evening of the day when Juliet engaged herself to Felix, as they were 
walking home by the outskirt of the forest, she had heard a moan in the underwood. 
It was Conrad’s. Felix too heard something stir in the bushes. It was Conrad’s 
footstep. 

He had been urged back to the chateau by an inexplicable inquietude. Unseen by 
them, he saw the two lovers walking together, just when Juliet was confiding to Felix 
her misgivings about breaking the news of their engagement to him; and he over- 
heard enough of their conversation to know by it that Juliet was lost to him. 
Accustomed, as he had long been, to mew himself up, as it were, in his own mind for 
mortal combat with the boisterous foe that was then assailing him, he exerted all his 
pride and all his will to conceal from every eye the bitter agony of the conflict. And, 
unhappily for himself, in this he succeeded only too well. It was with that object he 
announced his intended alliance with the Weisemberg heiress ; and, for a moment, he 
almost seriously contemplated the idea of it. 

‘* Yet another year of struggle,” he said to himself, and I shall have mastered this 
mad passion, which has its roots in the error of a whole life.” 

But the happy possessors of the paradise from which he was banished imprudently 
played and sported with the savage hunger of his heart, as if it were a tame creature. 
They were indifferent to it, because they were not even aware of its existence. In his 
mortal agony he was all alone, although always under the observation of unsympa- 
thising eyes ; and, amongst those who were nearest and dearest to him, there was no 
one to see how he suffered—no gratitude for the martyrdom he was enduring on 
their behalf, no tenderness, no pity, for his unguessed pain. 

He would have bravely confronted, and probably overcome, even greater difficulties, 
to hide these hourly sufferings and sacrifices from suspicious or mistrustful eyes. He 
honestly wished to hide them. But those from whom he strove to hide them were so 
lightly, so easily, cheated ; they took so readily for granted the total absence of the 
torment he concealed, and believed him so promptly, so implicitly, that he was 
exasperated by his own success. 

And from all this hidden smouldering anguish, there was never a moment’s escape, 
in word, or look, or act. The reticence of expression, once natural to him, he was 
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now forced to continue by an incessant effort of imitation, which made him, as it were, 
the conscious actor of his former self. In this way his whole being became to him a 
mask, and under that mask he was smothering ; yet he could not pluck it off. 

All the circumstances and conditions of his life, at a period of it which was far too 
early, had combined to force the tendencies of his character into directions upon 
which, in the lives of most men, youth joyously turns its back. Even as a boy, his 
affections had a sort of paternal character. The habit of authority, and the sense of 
superiority it brings with it, had been almost thrust upon him by the spontaneous 
submission of those about him; and this had given him a fatal confidence in the 
infallibility of his own judgment. Thus, his experience, premature in one direction, 
was singularly immature in another; and the disturbing element, which his precise 
and placid theory of life had neglected to take into account, ended at last by bursting 
the purely intellectual barriers he attempted to oppose to it. 

Then began for him a series of terrible conflicts, in which all the most trusted 
weapons of his will fell shattered, one by one, upon the obtuse fact of a passion that 
was utterly incomprehensible to him. Forced to search for other arms in ever deeper 
and more distant recesses of that intellectual arsenal which supplied him with the 
means of warfare, he exhausted one sophism after another, till the only defence left him 
was the bulwark of a rigid Fatalism. He had squandered the most precious materials 
of his soul in the construction of a mere dead wall. 

By the ring of Amasis his whole spiritual being was gradually cabled fast to 
Superstition—that last anchor of the man without Faith! Hemmed round by perils of 
which his rising passion forewarned him at every moment, and conscious that to wish 
is to be weak, he sought in all his dealings with Circumstance to annihilate Temptation 
by cancelling the initiative of Will. 

This was to resign the highest privilege of a reasonable being, the exercise of that 
faculty in which liberty resides; and it changed into a jumbled coil of crazy chances 
the natural human world of hopes and fears, in which souls are saved or lost by 
their own action. 

Whatever might be imposed upon him by the Fate which ruled this dizzy planet of 
his dreams, he was resolved to bear without a murmur; but he was equally decided 
not to reject the golden gift, whenever the same fickle Power might chance to fling 
into his open hand the possession of what he passionately coveted. 

He was under the dominion of this demoniac state of mind, when his brother 
engaged him to go duck-shooting down the river on that fatal fourteenth of September. 
He went unwillingly, haunted by bad forebodings; and, as if all things were in a 
conspiracy against him, Felix was that morning in one of his most provoking 
humours. Full of the insolence of aggressively high spirits, the younger brother 
unconsciously did everything that the most malignant forethought could have devised, 
to exasperate the sombre mood of the elder one. 

Impatient at the taciturnity of Conrad, he asked him if his thoughts were not with 
his Weisemberg heiress, his prudently selected bride? Then, sitting astride upon the 
bulwarks of the boat, and rocking it with a silly restlessness, ‘‘ What fun,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘to think of the rage of all the lawyers, when you buy your future countess 
her precious tiara of diamonds with the money saved from their clutches! Anyhow, 
my good fellow, it won’t be half as precious as this!” 

And he flashed the amethyst in the pale sunlight of the early morning. 

‘““No!” he went on. ‘‘ Not with all the diamonds in the world will you match me 
the worth of this one little stone!” 

In Conrad’s heart an inward voice whispered, ‘‘ Beware! Beware!” 

At every moment, however, Felix grew gayer and more aggressive ; Conrad more 
sullen and stern. In the presence of the keeper’s boy, he had warned his brother of his 
imprudence, and repeatedly besought him to sit still. But the lad had left the boat, 
and the two brothers were alone—Felix, the happy butterfly, merrily fluttering his 
careless wings; and Conrad, the brooding, embittered thinker, silently stifling in his 
own breast the moan of a bruised heart. 

‘* 1 declare, brother,” cried Felix, ‘‘ that you are quite insupportable this morning ! 
But I'll bet you that, if I can’t make you merry, at least I'll make you afraid. 
Lloup la!” 

And he began to rock the boat yet more violently. Conrad sat still, and made no 
answer. But within him something fierce was moving ; and whispers, that had 
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become familiar to him, seemed to be hissing from the water shaken by the rocking of 
the boat— 

Get us the ring! We are here again. 

Ho, brother! who will be bridegroom then? 


Felix, by an unequal pressure of one foot, had turned the prow of the boat sharply 
against the current. The boat swayed and dipped. Felix lost his balance—staggered, 
slipped, fell, and—disappeared. 

He soon rose to the surface, but his fall had given an impetus to the boat, and he 
rose some yards away from it. He struck out with all his strength towards it; but 
the breeze had freshened; and the boat, with its sail still set, moved as fast as the 
swimmer, and faster than the stream. From that moving boat no hand was stretched, 
no oar put out, to assist him. The weight of his soaked clothes and clumsy boots 
grew heavier at every stroke, and his strength began to fail him. Still the boat 
drifted on. 

Choking and exhausted, he cried, ‘‘ Enough, Conrad! For heaven’s sake, enough! 
I am sufficiently punished. My strength is giving way, and I shall sink.” 

But in that moment Conrad hardly heard Felix, hardly saw him. A long- 
remembered image rose before his eyes. Vague forms that for many a miserable day 
and hour had floated through his fancy and followed the track of his thoughts, now 
passed suddenly from the inward to the outward world; and they became not only 
visible but distinct. He knew them well. They were no newcomers; but children of 
an ancient date, and travellers from afar, that had long since taken up their abode in 
his mind, and made themselves the familiars of its solitude. They were coéval with 
the crime of hoary centuries, whose guilty conscience could not sleep quiet in the 
grave. He had disinterred them from the dark bosom of forgotten ages, with the 
dust of Theban Kings upon them, enshrined them in the silent places of his soul, and 
made them the idols of his drear religion. 

Looking on them now, so forcibly did their presence interpose itself between his 
sight and every object actually before him, that he could see nothing else. He beheld, 
not Felix, not himself, but phantoms, ghosts—Sethos, the realmless prince, and 
Amasis the sinking usurper. Cold as the spectre of his own thought, he stood erect 
with folded arms at the stern of the drifting boat, and gazed, without seeing him, upon 
his drowning brother. 

Then, into the eyes, and over the face of Felix, there came a look of indescribable 
terror. It was not the terror of death. He had understood the eyes and the face of 
his brother Conrad ; and, with a voice that was the death groan of their brotherhood, 
he cried, ‘*‘ Conrad! Conrad!” 

There was no answer. The boat moved on, just maintaining the distance between 
the two brothers, whose eyes remained fixed upon each other’s faces. At length, these 
words broke from the lips of the sinking swimmer— 

‘* In the name of the All-merciful God, save your immortal soul, brother, and stretch 
out your hand to me!” 

They were the last words of Felix von Roseneck. As he uttered them, he sank. 
The imploring arm and hand he had lifted up for the help withheld from him, were 
visible for a moment above the surface of the water when all else had disappeared. 
Involuntarily, Conrad leaned forward to grasp them. But, just as he had nearly seized 
his brother’s hand, the jewel upon it sparkled in the sun. Sudden and swift as 
lightning that smites and slays and vanishes in a second of time, was the train of 
associations set fleeting through him by that fatal sparkle. An inward voice cried, 
‘* Strive not with the hand of Seb Kronos!” and he shrank back. 

The hand of Felix had disappeared. Again it rose, however ; and yet again—a 
second, and a third time. Not as before, but stark and rigid, stiffened by the agony 
of death, and with an unconscious gesture that had the character—not of prayer, but 
of menace. Then it sank for the third time, and rose no more. 

As Conrad stood gazing with a vacant, stupefied stare at the spot where it dis- 
appeared, the distant barking of a dog upon the bank aroused him. He started, 
horror struck, as from a dreadful dream, and looked around him. He was alone— 
alone with the irrevocable reality. And, in an agony of remorse and terror, he plunged 
headlong into the river. 

All this was now known to Juliet. Known to her, for the first time, after she had 
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linked herself for ever to the murderer of her betrothed. So, at least, she deemed her 
husband. The knowledge did not kill her. It only killed her heart and brain. She 
lived on—not the consoler of Conrad, but the avenger of Felix. Love may survive 
esteem ; but Juliet had never loved Conrad. She had worshipped him; and he had 
committed sacrilege against himself. There is no mercy for impostures that have 
been adored as ideals; no forgiveness for the false gods who desecrate their own 
shrine. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 


Tue night was far spent before I had finished my perusal of the count’s papers. 
Horror and compassion contended within me. Could I tell that wretched man that his 
punishment had been greater than his crime? ‘‘No!” I said to myself, at last, 
‘*No pity for the pitiless, no mercy for the unmerciful! The Judgment Angel is no 
scribe ; he does but keep the registers we write ourselves, and the hand that signs the 
Judgment Record is man’s own.” 

As I came to this unwilling conclusion, my musings were interrupted by a well- 
known voice that addressed me in a tone of tender reproach. 

My wife put her head in at the door, and said, ‘‘ Dear, you have been poring over 
those papers all night; and yet you have often said yourself that the night is no 
man’s friend.” 

** An angel has spoken out!” I thought. 

I walked to the window and drew aside the curtains. My wife followed me, and 
put her arm round my neck. The sun was already risen, and the text came into my 
mind—‘‘ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good—” 

‘* No, my dear,” I said, ‘‘ Night is not the friend of man, and the inhumanities it 
was putting into my heart, you and the dawn have banished.” 

I rang the bell, and told the servant, who came in half asleep, to go round to the 
stables and order the horses to be put to at once. 

‘*Good heavens, my dear!” exclaimed my wife. ‘‘Surely you are not going out 
at such an hour as this? Let the sleepers rest. The day has scarcely broken.” 

‘*From the man I seek,” said I, ‘‘rest has fled long since, but I go to bring it 
back to him.” 

And I went. 

When I reached the house of Count von Roseneck, I was informed that he had 
been seized with a fit a few hours before, and the condition in which I found him told 
me at once that I could be of no medical assistance to him. I had arrived only just 
in time to offer to a wearied and departing spirit the sorrowful assistance of a long- 
needed compassion. 

As I sat by his bedside, saying all I could think of to comfort him, and holding his 
left hand in my own, I noticed that the hand I held had suddenly become pulseless ; 
and for a moment I thought that he was dead. Presently, however, he lifted himself half 
up, with a sudden and surprising effort. His eyes, which had been closed, opened 
wide, and gazed upward with a look of fervid supplication. At the same time he also 
raised his right hand in the air, as if to seize something he saw there, and cried with a 
voice that startled me, it was so strong and deep— 

‘<In the name of the All-merciful God, brother, save my immortal soul, and stretch 
out your hand to me!” : 

I shuddered ; for this was almost word for word the last cry of Felix. 

As I stared in awe and fear upon the face of the dying man, a smile, that revealed 
ineffable gratitude and joy, broke over it. He drew back his uplifted hand, as if it 
had found what it sought, and pressed the invisible treasure to his lips. 

Then he fell back in his bed, with a deep sigh. 

it was his last. 


THE END. 
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